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To keep 

high-school students growing 
in reading power and 
literary appreciation— 


America 
Reads 


GOOD TIMES THROUGH LITERATURE 
EXPLORING LIFE THROUGH LITERATURE 
THE UNITED STATES IN LITERATURE 
ENGLAND IN LITERATURE 


To help students read with greater understanding— 


Selections by outstanding writers of past and present are grouped in ways that 
encourage students to read for big ideas. Teaser headnotes and lively back- 
ground essays give purpose to their reading. Questions help them check on how 
well they’ve got the meaning, and stimulate class discussions that can lead to 
further understanding. 


..- and increasing word power— 


A glossary at the back of each text gives thorough dictionary-type help with 
new words met in the selections. ““Know Your Words” exercises throughout 
the books keep students moving ahead in the many skills that make for con- 
stantly growing vocabularies. 


To call forth personal reactions to literature— 


Iilustrations—many in four colors—help get boys and girls into the mood of 
a selection. Questions encourage ‘‘What do you say?” reactions. ‘“‘Author’s 
Craft’’ sections take students behind the scenes with writers, strengthen appre- 
ciation of techniques involved in top quality writing. 


..- help students apply and extend what they learn from reading— 


Selections, organization, and study-aids are geared to helping students discover 
how ideas and attitudes met in literature fit into their own lives . . . broaden 
interests and tastes through more good reading. 


Free on request: “Literature for High-School Students to Grow 
On,” a folder and four colorful booklets sampling the reading-liter- 
ature program in America Reads. Ask for #570. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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New Books 
from GLOBE 


Diary of a Young Girl 


Anne Frank 


One of the most influential literary works 
of our time now available in an exclusive 
school edition. In the author’s own words, 
accompanied by unusual illustrations and 
study aids prepared for classroom use by 
M. Lewittes. Class Price, $1.98 


From Earth to Moon Jules Verne 


Science fiction today—-fact tomorrow! A masterpiece of fantasy by the foremost 
writer of science fiction adapted for easy readability and presented in a simple, con- 
trolled vocabulary. A fascinating story for the space age, in an edition especially 
prepared for reluctant and retarded readers by Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum. 
Vividly illustrated, attractively designed, and accompanied by reading aids. 

Class Price, $1.80 


The Kipling Reader Rudyard Kipling 


A collection of the best work of a master storyteller, including such famous stories 
as “The Man Who Would Be King,” “The Phantom Rickshaw” and “Moti Guj”; the 
complete novel, “The Light That Failed”; and the popular poems “Gunga Din,” 
“If,” and “Danny Deever,” among many other selections. Adapted by Salibelle 
Royster, illustrated, and supplied with study aids. Class Price, $1.80 


Journeys in American Literature Holder et al. 


The basic anthology of the literature of our nation designed for students on varying 
levels of ability. Ranges from selections from the journals of Christopher Columbus 
and Captain John Smith to the works of popular living writers. Contains the com- 
plete novel, MacKinlay Kantor’s The Voice of Bugle Ann; two complete plays; 
stories and articles by Jesse Stuart, Louis Bromfield and Ernie Pyle; poems by Sand- 
burg, Millay, and Frost among its many choice selections! Class Price, $2.97. 


“BETTER SPEECH" RECORDS COURSE 
Teaching Englis t 
$9.95 Complete Spanish, 


@ 40 Lessons on 4 Long-Playing High Fidelity 33-1/3 In similar format as ‘Better Speech" Records with 
RPM Records a Conversation Manual and a Common Usage Dic- 

© Coniprehensive Manual of Correct Speech tionary in each set. Price $9.95 net. 

@ Manual of Correct Usage “Living English" Records for students speaking 

(0 Complete Better Speech Records Course CJ Spanish [J Italian [] German 


Extra Manuals $! Each Extra Manuals and Dictionaries, $1 Each 


175 FIFTH AVE. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY io NY 
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The man who 
reads dictionaries 


© Philippe Halsman Photo 


JAMES THURBER, one of America’s 
great stylists, whose most recent book 
is Alarms and Diversions, says: 


¢¢PeSEEM to have collected diction- 
aries, from Cassell’s Latin to 
the thirteen volumes of the 
O.E.D., but none has a more special 
value than Webster’s New World Dic- 
tionary, College Edition. It is an im- 
portant contribution to the American 
language. I keep trying to catch mis- 
takes or omissions in its coverage of 
our slang, and almost invariably fail. 
The other day I looked for a certain 
definition of ‘bug.’ It was there, con- 
cise and correct, ‘a defect, as in a 
machine.’ ” 
WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
is approved and used in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 
result from only one thing—demonstrated 


superiority in serving teachers and students. 
$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 


Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries @ 1,760 pages 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Just Published!—== 


THE STRUCTURE OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH 


W. NELSON FRANCIS, Franklin and 
Marshall College 


A synthesis of current linguistic hnestedes. 
this introductory textbook offers a scientific, 
structural approach to the language and thor- 
oughly treats both the components of speech 
and their use in the structure of written and 
spoken American English. Includes phonetic 
and phonemic transcriptions, a general bibli- 
ography, and a glossary. 19 ilis., tables; 538 pp. 
e AMERICAN dialects covered by 
Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 
e A GLOSSARY of technical terms, 
lacking in most introductory books. 


For Functional Courses .. . 


ENGLISH for VOCATIONAL 
and TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


JOHN T. SHUMAN, Asst. to Supt. in 
Charge of Vocational and Adult Education, 
Allentown, Pa. 


THIS POPULAR textbook provides the essen- 
tials of good English in practical terms. In- 
cludes examples, questions, and problems 
encouraging students to express themselves 
correctly. 2nd Ed., 94 ills., 411 pp. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 


MIDDLEBURY 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL 
OF ENGLISH 
1958 
June 25 - August 9 
Director: REGINALD L. 

A distinguished faculty, including: 
GEORGE ANDERSON, Brown University 
ELIZABETH DREW, Smith College 
MOSES HADAS, Columbia University 
HERBERT HOWARTH, U. of Pittsburgh 
WILLIAM MEREDITH, Connecticut Coll. 
WYLIE SYPHER, Simmons College 
HENRY TERRIE, JR., Dartmouth College 
ERIE VOLKERT, Middlebury College 

Lecturers: R. P. BLACKMUR and 

ROBERT FROST 
Exciting new courses, including 
MODERN WORKS of the IMAGINATION 
THE IRISH REVIVAL 

THE CONCEPT OF INDIVIDUALISM 
ANCIENT POETRY AND ROMANCE 
Graduate Programs leading to the Masier’s degree. 


“The place where man and mountain meet” 


Bread Loaf School of Enciish 
Middlebury College Middlebury 4, Vermont 
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The Illinois Association of Teachers of English 


presents 


The Golden Anniversary Issue 


of 
THE ILLINOIS ENGLISH BULLETIN 


TEACHING AIDS IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, ARTS 


prepared by 
C. B. Willard (Chairman), R. Hayes, M. Self, H. |. Stapp, K. Stapp, H. A. Stone 


The IATE celebrates its Golden Anniversary by offering this critically annotated 
list to you, the teacher of English. Based on questionnaires which were sent to 
teachers of English, this 96-page pamphlet directs the teacher to numerous 
teaching materials other than textbooks. This list of teaching aids is extremely 
comprehensive and selective as teachers’ comments follow each item indicating 
its value in actual classroom use. Teaching aids covered are: 


e Bulletin Board Materials e Tests 


e Films and Filmstrips e Magazines 


e Recordings e Reprints and Free Helps 


e Tape Recordings © Book Lists 


The Golden Anniversary of IATE brings you a Golden Opportunity in sources of 
teaching aids. 


Price: $1.00 


Stock No. AP-17 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


Te) TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET . - + + + + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Our Literature Is the Mirror of Our Heritage ... . 


LIVING WORDS ..... 


the new RAND M°NALLY 
High School English Program 


From Beowulf to Churchill, from the Pilgrims to the voyagers of 
Kon-Tiki, from President Washington to President Eisenhower— 
this is the sweep and scope of the Rand McNally LIVING WORDS 
English Program. 


Built around the needs of the teacher and the interests of the stu- 
dent, these modern teaching tools contain many built-in aids to help 
you do the teaching job you want to do, such as Heritage Maps, ac- 
tivities that are fun, manuals, and countless others. 


INTERESTING FRIENDS — 10th Grade 
LITERATURE IN AMERICA — 11th Grade 
THIS ENGLAND - 12th Grade 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY - Box 7600 ° Chicago 80, Illinois 


Interest, Insight, and Heritage for All 7th and 8th graders 


Reading for Enjoyment 


ADVENTURE BOUND 


Grade 7 
- - - inspiring reading selec- 
Jewett Edman McKee tions from the classics and 
from contemporary writ- 
ings plus the most effective 


Grade 8 anthologies 


Jewett Edman Scannell 
McKee 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto 


It’s never too late 
to teach reading with Holt’s exciting new text 


READING SKILLS 


by Evelyn Nielsen Wood and Marjorie Wescott Barrows 


A BOOK ALL TEACHERS CAN USE 


with below-average readers at the junior-senior high school level 


READING SKILLS is the result of 7 years of intensive 
experimentation and classroom testing 
@ Each basic skill is carefully explained in easy-to-read language 
@ All skills are taught one at a time 
@ Abundant, short, varied practice is provided for each skill 


READING SKILLS can be used in any school situation 
@ Special training in the teaching of reading is not necessary 
@ Special equipment is not required 


READING SKILLS can be used as a classroom text for slow 
readers or as a booster for heterogeneous 
groups 

@ The organization is completely flexible 
@ The practice material is mature in interest 


Announcing the 1958 Edition of 
WORD WEALTH 


by Ward S. Miller 
A VOCABULARY BUILDER FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
WORD WEALTH provides high school students with a “te to 


mastering a carefully selected vocabulary 
that is 

@ basic to clear and exact communication 

@ essential to scholastic and occupational success 


WORD WEALTH can be used a few minutes a day — 


a class period or more a week — or for concentrated review. Be- 
cause of the short self-contained units and the variety of practice 
material, it readily adapts to a variety of teaching schedules and 
to the varying needs of high school classes. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The English Journal— 
April Issue 


Don't miss the special issue on 


GRAMMAR 


—six articles on grammar and 
linguistics by outstanding 
authorities— 


April 1958 Issue 
The English Journal 


An Important NEW Book 
For Students Preparing For 
College Entrance Tests . . 


Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
in Vocabulary 


®@ Joseph R. Orgel. This needed new book 
helps students prepare effectively for the 
vocabulary phase of the College Entrance 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. Included also are 
sections on New York State Regents 
Scholarship Examinations, and on New 
York State Regents Examinations. Students 
are introduced to all the vocabulary ques- 
tion types now commonly used in the 
examinations mentioned above. Primary 
emphasis is given to College Entrence 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests, with a wealth 
of questions closely resembling, in content 
and technique, those actually given by the 
College Entrance Board. 


Net Class Price: 50¢ 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue e New York 3 


What Should an 
English Teacher Know and Be? 


THE PREPARATION AND 
CERTIFICATION OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
4 Bibliography — 1950-1956 
Donald R. Tuttle, Chairman 
Autrey Nell Wiley, Editor 


This newest of the NCTE publications 
consists of 57 pages of bibliographical in- 
formation dealing with preparation and 
certification. Current, helpful, and extensive, 
this pamphlet is a must for all who are in- 
volved in any way in the teaching profession. 


Stock No. P56-36 Price: $.75 


(Please include your remittance with 
orders less than $5.00) 


\, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF / 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
CHAMPAIGN, 


CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
FOR 
CLASSROOM USE 


English Grammar Puzzle 


Defines 30 grammatical 
terms, e.g., parts of speech 
case, clause, phrase, etc. 


American Literature Puzzle 


Identifies 26 American 
18th & 19th century authors 
by their works. 


English Literature Puzzle 
Identifies 30 English 
authors by their works. 
Price of each puzzle: 
$! plus 10¢ postage per 100 copies. 
10% discounts on $5 orders 


ORDER FROM 


J. S. Peterson 
94 W. Manor St. Altadena, California 


GLOBE’S MODERN LITERATURE SERIES 


In the authors’ own 
language —Unadapted 


Favorite 
Modern 
Plays 


Edited by 
Felix Sper 


Price 


BOUNTY TRILOGY, Nordhoff 


CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE, 
Shellabarger 

CAPTAIN HORATIO HORN- 
BLOWER, Forester 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS, 
Kipling 

CIMARRON, Ferber 

CITADEL, Cronin 

DRUMS ALONG THE 
MOHAWK, Edmonds 

GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS, 
Hilton 

GOOD EARTH, Buck 

JAMAICA INN, du Maurier. .. 

MODERN MYSTERY AND 
ADVENTURE NOVELS, 
Greene 

MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY, 
Nordhoff & Hall 

PENROD, Tarkington 

POINT OF NO RETURN, 
Marquand 

RED BADGE OF COURAGE, 


O 
O 
O 


RETURN OF THE NATIVE, 
Hardy 
VOICE OF BUGLE ANN, Kantor 1.50 


ce 


(1) FAVORITE MODERN PLAYS, 
Sper 
LIVING AMERICAN PLAYS, 
Sper 2.25 
(1) MODERN SHORT PLAYS, Sper. 1.80 
(1 ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR TODAY, 
Griffith and Mersand 
(1) RADIO AND TELEVISION 
PLAYS, Feigenbaum 


Biographical Literature: 


Class 
1) ANNE FRANK, THE DIARY OF Price 
A YOUNG GIRL, Frank... .$1.98 
(1 ANNA AND THE KING OF 
SIAM, Landon 
(1) CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN, 
Gilbreth and Carey 
(1) LIFE WITH FATHER, Day 
(1) OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 
AND GAY, Skinner and 
Kimbrough 
[1] YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS, 


( MODERN SHORT STORIES, 


p 

1 O. HENRY'S BEST STORIES, 
O. Henry 

STORIES FOR TEEN-AGERS, 
Burton and Mersand 
(Books | and II) 


O LIVING POETRY, McNeil and 


Contains 347 poems, classical and 
modern—the best of American and 
English poetry. 


BUILD A BALANCED READING PROGRAM 
2.25 
2.25 | 
1.65 
1.50 Price 
120 $1.80 
1.92 
1.92 1.80 
1.92 


GLOBE'S READABLE CLASSICS 


®High in Interest Value ©Simple in Readability 


Class 
Price 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 1.80 
PRINCE AND THE PAUPER.... 1.50 
QUENTIN DURWARD 1.80 
QUO VADIS 1.80 


BEN-HUR 

BLACK ARROW 

BLACK BEAUTY 

BRET HARTE’S BEST STORIES. . 
CONNECTICUT YANKEE 
COUNT OF MONTE.CRISTO. . 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 
DEERSLAYER 

FROM EARTH TO MOON.... 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
GREAT MOMENTS FROM GREAT 


1.80 

ROBINSON CRUSOE 
SCARLET LETTER 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 
SILAS MARNER 
SILAS MARNER & LITTLE 

MINISTER 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON... 
TALE OF TWO CITIES 
TALES WORTH RETELLING... 


KENILWORTH 
KIDNAPPED 
KING SOLOMON'S MINES 

AND ALLAN QUATERMAIN.. 1.80 
KIPLING READER ‘ 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 1.80 
LAST OF THE MOHICANS.... 1.65 
LES MISERABLES 
LORNA DOONE 
MASTER SKYLARK 
MEN OF IRON 
MILL ON THE FLOSS 


MOBY DICK | War of The Worlds and 
MOONSTONE & WOMAN 
The Time Machine 


H. G. Wells 


TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 
UNDER THE SEA 


WAR OF THE WORLDS 
AND TIME MACHINE 


O 
O 
O 
QO 
O 
QO 
O 
QO 


Science fiction at its best 


POE'S STORIES AND POEMS. 1.65 


175 FIFTH AVE. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY newyork to. ny. 


Price 
1.80 
1.65 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 RAMONA ............... 1.80 
1.65 
1.80 
1.56 
1.80 
1.80 
HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN........ 1.65 
JANE EYRE............... 1.65 THREE MUSKETEERS........ 1.65 
TOM SAWYER............ 1.65 
TREASURE ISLAND......... 1.80 
TWO YEARS BEFORE 
WHITE COMPANY......... 1.80 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS...... 1.80 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY....... 1.80 — 
OLIVER TWIST............ 1.80 
OREGON TRAIL........... 1.65 


It used to be... 


that in the spring a young man’s fancy “lightly turned to thoughts 
of love.” 


now - it’s college! 


Spring, to those of us who teach, is that time of year when the high 
school air is full of “Where are you going to college? Are your marks 
good enough to get in? When do you take college boards and placement 
exams? Are you doing anything now to get ready for your exams?” 


Like Koko, we just happen to have “a little list” that will help your 
college-bound (or your job-bound, too, for that matter) students jump 
a few of the hurdles a bit more easily. The first name on our list is 
John Warriner’s English Grammar and Composition, Complete Course, 
for grade 12, a compact review of grammar, punctuation, and mechanics, 
with ample practice material for improving all aspects of writing, and a 
down-to-earth chapter on College Entrance and Other Examinations, 
one that describes the kinds of tests students will take for and in college 
and provides all the experience they need to learn how to meet these tests. 
Our second title is Schweitzer and Lee’s Harbrace Vocabulary Work- 
shop, an indispensable vocabulary workbook with the explanatory and 
practice material the student needs to increase his word power and to 
make his vocabulary, for speaking and writing, precise, clear, interesting. 


When the proverbial March questions about college are asked, you 
would be doing your seniors and us a favor if you would mention the 
fact that these books should be a part of their permanent libraries. 


P.S.: Stories, by Jennings and Calitri, a fine collection of mature short stories, 
and Essays Old and New, Third Edition, by Jameson, the latest revision of 
this best selling collection of essays, are also good companions for college. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
New York 17 and Chicago 1 
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The World of the English Teacher 


Helen K. Mackintosh 


Presidential Address 


Convention of the National Council of Teachers of English 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
November 28, 1957 


IF ONE believes in the philosophy 

that “life is always a process of be- 
coming an adventure in growth,” he 
will take in his stride the developments 
of 1957 that have jolted personal 
worlds of many teachers and others 
from their supposedly firm founda- 
tions. The uncertainties of the future 
can be imagined only on the basis of 
today’s astounding realities. The ar- 
rival of Sputnik the Second close on 
the heels of Sputnik the First inspired 
awe, fear, wonder, excitement, elation, 
disappointment, depending upon the 
concerns of each individual with such, 
an event and its possible developments 
in the future. 

It is the year 1957. It is the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year in which 
scientists the world around are seeking 
to discover more of the secrets of the 
universe in which man lives today. 
Other men, ordinary men, not scien- 
tists, but affected in all aspects of their 
living by technological changes, are 
being pushed into the future almost 
against their will, even as they go on 
living in the present. The mass media 
of television, radio, motion pictures, 


and an avalanche of words in printed 
form enable man to see and hear what 
is going on around the globe, beneath 
the earth, under the seas, and above the 
sphere we call “our world” that has so 
long held us isolated in space from all 
other celestial bodies seen only 
through the telescope. 

Only a brief yesterday ago, before 
1900, a textbook in physics stated, 
“Electricity is an interesting phenom- 
enon, but it has no practical value.” A 
recent magazine article contrasts Abe 
Lincoln curled up in front of a pioneer 
fireplace, guarding against flying cin- 
ders as he read his one book by an 
uncertain light, with a university stu- 
dent of today. Through a pilot project 
financed by a grant at the University 
of Virginia an experimental closed- 
circuit TV project operates from the 
main library to branch libraries on the 
510-acre campus. A student telephones 
his request for a book from a branch 
library to the main library. Through a 
television gadget he not only can read 
the book, but can turn its pages at will 
via the magic of electricity. 

Letters no longer need be written 


111 


No 3 
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by hand or on the typewriter. After 
putting one’s voice on a magic piece of 
tape used on a recorder, one may send 
a reel by train or plane to any part of 
the world, so that the sender is brought 
into any living room as the tape re- 
peats its message. Striking is the state- 
ment that “You can send a message 
around the world in a seventh of a 
second and yet it may take years to 
force a single idea through a quarter 
inch of human skull.”” 


A specialist in travel startles his audi- 
ence with the fact that today the most 
remote spot in the world is no more 
than twenty-four hours away by air. 
As jet airliners come into use they will 
“capsule time and compress space” as 
they transport human beings by giant 
steps around the world and back in a 
few hours. Today statisticians report 
that an ever-increasing amount of the 
work is done by machines, with some 
guidance from workers, after skilled 
technicians have established a pattern 
which enables a machine to operate 
automatically. 


At the same time, Orwell’s Nineteen 
Eighty-four’ horrifies the reader with 
the prediction of what life can be like 
if we accept the philosophy of a world 
dominated by machines that will regi- 
ment and straight-jacket the very 
people that have brought them into 
being. Without the balance of the hu- 
manities, of the arts, and especially the 
use of all forms of communication in 
ways that contribute to the common 
good, the products of the scientists 
may defeat the very ends they are de- 


‘Kettering Digest commemorating the Eight- 
ieth Birthday Anniversary of Charles Franklin 
Kettering (Kettering Foundation: August 29, 
1956). 

*George Orwell, Nineteen Eighty-four (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949). 
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signed to further. 

Out of the frustrations of today’s 
living comes the story of the mother 
who was trying to buy a toy for a 
toddler. As she examined one that 
appealed to her because of form and 
color, she inquired, “Isn’t this too com- 
plicated for a three-year-old?” 

“No,” replied the salesperson, “this 
is an educational toy that is supposed 
to help the child meet the problems of 
today’s world. Anyway he puts it to- 
gether won’t be right!” Problems of 
today’s world can be frustrating, or 
they can stimulate us as teachers to 
take a closer look at what we are 
teaching, how we are teaching, and 
what kind of persons we are. 


The nature and size of each person’s 
world depends upon himself and his 
experiences. Much he can do himself, 
and much his teachers have done to 
widen that world beyond the com- 
munity in which he lives. In order to 
help him properly evaluate his place in 
time, teachers give him perspective as 
they strive through reading and dis- 
cussion and through literature to de- 
velop the realization that our mecha- 
nized culture of today has its roots in 
the past in terms of many aspects of 
everyday living. As Ralph Linton says 
in The Study of Man: An Introduc- 
tion: 

There is probably no culture extant to- 
day which owes more than 10 per cent 
of its total elements to inventions made 
by members of its own society. Our 
solid American citizen awakens in a bed 
built on a pattern which originated in 
the Near East but which was modified 
in Northern Europe before it was trans- 
mitted to America... . He takes off his 
pajamas, a garment invented in India, and 
washes with soap invented by the ancient 
Gauls.... 

Before going out for breakfast he 


glances through the window, made of 
glass invented in Egypt, and if it is rain- 
ing puts on overshoes made of rubber 
discovered by the Central American 
Indians and takes an umbrella, invented 
in Southeastern Asia... . 

On his way to breakfast he stops to 
buy a paper, paying for it with coins, 
an ancient Lydian invention .. . . His 
knife is of steel, an alloy first made in 
southern India, his fork a medieval 
Italian invention, and his spoon a deriva- 
tive of the Roman original... . 

When our friend has finished eating, 
he settles back to smoke, an American 
Indian habit, consuming a plant domesti- 
cated in Brazil .... While smoking he 
reads the news of the day, imprinted in 
characters invented by the ancient 
Semites upon a material invented in 
China by a process invented in Germany. 
As he absorbs the accounts of foreign 
troubles, he will, if he is a good con- 
servative citizen, thank a Hebrew deity 
in an Indo-European language that he is 
100 per cent American.* 


In her poem “Renascence,” Edna 
St. Vincent Millay describes her ex- 
perience as she escaped the narrow 
confines of her former life. She ex- 
presses her feeling in these words: 


All I could see from where I stood 
Was three long mountains and a wood; 
I turned and looked the other way, 
And saw three islands in a bay. 
So with my eyes I traced the line 
Of the horizon, thin and fine, 
Straight around till 1 was come 
Back to where I'd started from; 
And all I saw from where I stood 
Was three long mountains and a wood. 
Over these things I could not see; 
These were the things that bounded me; 
And I could touch them with my hand, 
Almost, I thought, from where I stand. 
And all at once things seemed so small 
My breath came short, and scarce at all. 
But, sure, the sky is big, I said; 
Miles and miles above my head; 
So here upon my back I'll lie 
‘Ralph Linton, The Study of Man: An In- 
troduction (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1936), p. 503. 
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And look my fill into the sky. 
And so I looked, and, after all, 

The sky was not so very tall. 

The sky, I said, must somewhere stop, 
And — sure enough! —I see the top! 
The sky, I thought, is not so grand, 
I ’most could touch it with my hand! 


The world stands out on either side 

No wider than the heart is wide; 

Above the world is stretched the sky,— 

No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 

Farther away on either hand; 

The soul can split the sky in two, 

And let the face of God shine through. 

But East and West will pinch the heart 

That can not keep them pushed apart; 

And he whose soul is flat — the sky 

Will cave in on him by and by.* 

So much depends upon the individ- 
ual as a person, whether he be teacher 
or student. Can he, through his own 
efforts, expand the concept of his 
world beyond the classroom, the local 
community, the state, and the nation 
to include all countries and peoples? 
Through literature, with its emphasis 
upon human relations, the individual 
can connect past, present, and future. 
Writers can interpret the current scene 
realistically, so that people in other 
lands may understand us better 
through our mutual human experi- 
ences. 


How wide is your world? Have you 
drawn a circle that shuts you in? Is it 
so narrow that there is no room for 
anyone else? One writer described 
such a person in these words: “Edith 
was a little country, bounded on the 
north, south, east, and west by Edith.” 
In contrast, a classroom teacher writ- 
ing of her desire to visit other coun- 
tries said, “I could be an ordinary 
human being looking at other ordinary 


‘Edna St. Vincent Millay, Collected Poems 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956). 
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human beings with love and under- 
standing and surely I could come home 
again a wiser, better person.” As teach- 
ers and learners, we need to place our 
experiences within a frame of refer- 
ence. We may even go back to Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus of the second cen- 
tury who said: 

The reason, in respect of which we 
are rational beings, is common; if thus is 
so, common also is the reason which 
commands us what to do, and what not 
to do; if this is so, there is a common law 
also; if this is so, we are fellow citizens; 
if this is so, we are members of some 
political community; if this is so, the 
world is in a manner, a state—My nature 
is rational and social; and my city and 
country, so far as I am Antoninus, is 
Rome; but so far as I am a man, it is the 
world. 


Teachers along with other citizens 
in their communities have found prob- 
lems in adjusting to change. In his 
sparkling treatment of education yes- 
terday and today, Harold Benjamin, in 
The Sabre-Tooth Curriculum,’ tells of 
the paleolithic man, New-Fist, who 
seeing his children playing with bright 
pebbles, bones, and sticks in front of 
his cave door, conceived the idea that 
they might be more usefully engaged 
in activities that would help to give the 
tribe a better way of life. To him it 
seemed sensible that they might go up 
to the clear pool with him and learn 
the technique of fish-grabbing with- 
the-bare-hands, the method used by 
paleolithic man to get his basic food. 
The children were delighted to learn 
such a useful skill, which they mas- 
tered quickly and easily. Then New- 
Fist went further. He taught the chil- 
dren the art of sabre-tooth tiger scar- 
"Harold Benjamin, The Sabre-Tooth Curricu- 


lum (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1939). 
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ing and woolly-horse clubbing. In 
paleolithic times fierce tigers threat- 
ened a community unless they were 
frightened away by torches. And after 
he was fed, and safe, paleolithic man 
needed warm clothing. So he killed the 
little woolly horses to provide a wel- 
come covering for his body. The 
members of the paleolithic community 
finally accepted this program of educa- 
tion developed by New-Fist, the first 
teacher, but not without some ques- 
tioning. 

But as the years passed, New-Fist, 
too, passed on. The earth itself 
changed, and as the glaciers moved 
southward, the streams were less clear 
and fish grabbers caught few fish. 
Fierce black bears unfrightened by 
torches roamed the trails instead of the 
tigers, and men had difficulty in over- 
taking the swift antelope that had re- 
placed the little woolly horses. The 
teacher of this period in history de- 
cided that he should teach the children 
to use a crude net of vines to catch the 
wary fish, that they should dig deep 
pits on the trails to capture the bears, 
and that they should engineer clever 
snares to catch the fast-moving ante- 
lope. The community accepted the 
new ideas, but insisted that since fish 
grabbing, tiger scaring, and woolly- 
horse clubbing had always been a part 
of the curriculum they should be con- 
tinued for their cultural value! Need 
I go further to make a point? 


Examine a course of study in Eng- 
lish of twenty-five years ago, fifty 
years ago, seventy-five years ago. 
Compare it with one of today. Check 
it with a course of study in the lan- 
guage arts produced in 1957. There 
undoubtedly will be certain items of 
subject matter which this generation 
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has inherited from the past when books 
were fewer and less available. Now 
instead of using one book as a text, 
children and young people may be ex- 
posed to several hundred books in a 
short space of time. Too, instead of 
memorizing rules they learn the func- 
tional use of language in keeping with 
accepted forms in their own com- 
munity, but at the same time develop a 
knowledge of sources for determining 
correctness. Subject-matter content 
needs to be carefully evaluated in 
order to determine whether it is still 
of value to children and young people 
who live in the world of 1957. 

In speaking to the theme, “An Edu- 
cated People Moves Freedom For- 
ward,” at the Fourth Annual Fditor- 
Educator Conference in New York, 
May 1957, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G._ Derthick 
stated, “Many of us can remember 
when the average adult in this country 
had gone to school about eight years 
total. Now the number is twelve and 
is still going up.” In the past it was 
necessary to crowd a great deal of 
learning into the first eight grades of 
the school, since the average adult had 
acquired about this amount of educa- 
tion if he had had an opportunity to 
attend school. Today approximately 
ninety-four percent of children of ele- 
mentary school age (5-13) are in 
school. At the high school level eighty- 
seven percent of young people four- 
teen to seventeen years of age are en- 
rolled. About 50.9 percent of those 
who enter the ninth grade complete 
high school. Of these approximately 
fifty- -four percent continue their edu- 
cation. The desire of parents to pro- 
vide a high school education for their 
children and the effect of compulsory 
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school attendance laws in keeping 
young people in school should have 
much to do in changing the com- 
plexion of the course offerings in a 
comprehensive high school of the fu- 
ture. In contrast to the United States 
there are many countries of the world 
where only a selected ten to fifteen 
percent of all youth of secondary age 
who are bound for college attend the 
high school. 


Another important factor in today’s 
living which can and should influence 
school programs is the possibility of 
increased leisure. A survey of average 
Americans reported by Elmo Roper 
and Associates in June 1957 summar- 
izes how people would use their leisure 
if they wakened one morning to find 


i that they were scheduled for a four- 


day or perhaps a three-day work week. 
Responses to items that rated above 
twenty percent in the replies were as 
follows: 


37% 
: 32% 


Working around the house 

Taking trips 

Part-time job for something 
to do and extra money 

Learning new things, reading, 
listening to music, etc. 


25% 


24% 


The report states, “Education appar- 
ently has a strong impact on how 


people use their time.” College-edu- 
cated people made top choices of 
travel and learning. Those with a high 
school education only, chose working 
at home. We ourselves, as English 
teachers, are largely responsible for the 
fact that with the exception of two 
states and one territory, all others re- 
port that three or four years of English 
in high school is recommended or re- 
quired (sixteen require four years). 
The great majority of young people in 
high school are certain to be well ex- 
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posed to English, whether or not the 
exposure takes! 


Because of the sum total of changes 
in living, the acquisition of skills is not 
enough. They must be related to situ- 
ations in which the individual needs to 
listen, speak, read, and write. The rela- 
tive emphasis in each of these areas is 
indicative of changes that are in proc- 
ess. The average person in the United 
States in the year 1957 probably listens 
to the equivalent of a book a day, 
speaks a book a week, is fortunate if 
he reads a book a month, and writes 
what amounts to a book in a lifetime. 


Peter Drucker, writing of America’s 
Next Twenty Years, predicts that 
educational policy and the curriculum 
may well become major issues. Now is 
the moment, he says, when because of 
the tidal wave of children and young 
people, schools should experiment with 
“new methods, new subjects, and new 
educational policies.” What these 
should be depends upon the creativity 
and ingenuity of teachers and profes- 
sional leaders. But whatever direction 
such developments may take, all those 
who work with children and youth 
must be aware of the real problems of 
these age groups. Unless such problems 
are met realistically through reading, 
discussing, and listening, little genuine 
teaching and learning can go on in any 
area of the school program. Of all the 
teaching staff, the English teacher is in 
one of the best positions to bring these 
problems to the surface. Books of fic- 
tion or biography which give clues to 
the ways in which other children and 
young people have solved their prob- 
lems will have great value to both 
children and young people and their 
teachers. 


*(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955). 
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In a 1955 survey, published in a pop- 
ular magazine, problems that worry 
children were checked on a nation- 
wide basis. The percentage of children 
who checked each problem is listed. 


Grades 4-8 


Feeling out of breath when 
playin 

What they'll be when they 
grow up 

Biting their fingernails 

Ability in arithmetic 

Family financial problems 

Not being good looking 

Running as fast as other children 

Poor grades 

Daddy’s not being home more 

Not being smart enough 


Grades 9-12 


Not knowing their abilities 
Reciting in class 

Wanting to be liked 

Their weight 

Getting practical work experience 
Not enough places for recreation 
People’s unkindness and selfishness 
Not feeling as smart as others 
How far they should go sexually 
Being unable to confide in you 


44% 


39% 
35% 
28% 
24% 
23% 
21% 
21% 
19% 
17% 


59% 
56% 
54% 
52% 
49% 
42% 
39% 
33% 
25% 
20% 


One high school teacher of English, 
writing in The English Journal several 
years ago, described an unusual expe- 
rience in probing the problems of a 
group of forty-three eleventh-grade 
students.’ Twenty-five of them had 
failed the first quarter’s work, and ten 
had not been recommended. But as 
principal and teacher discussed the sit- 
uation, it was decided that the teacher 
would substitute “incomplete” for 
“failed” and would keep the entire 
class on an experimental program for 
the remainder of the year. 


A visiting lecturer had proposed 


‘Dorothy Sonke, “Growth Experiences in 
Theme Writing,” The English Journal, XLII 
(May 1953), pp. 246-250. 
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that teachers “sound the emotional 
depths” of young people by giving 
them the opportunity to write about 
their personal experiences as follows: 
“Three Times Happy,” “Three Times 
Sad,” “Three Times Afraid,” “Three 
Times Angry,” and “Three Times 
Ashamed.” The teacher summarized 
for the class some of the points the 
visitor had made. To her surprise, one 
boy spoke up to question, “Why don’t 
you sound our depths?” 

To make a long story short, a 
strange thing happened. Student after 
student pushed his chair away from the 
group and began to write without 
asking, “How long does it have to be?” 
or “Do I have to write it in ink?” No 
one was finished at the end of the 
period. The second day the writing 
continued as the teacher sat with a 
vacant chair beside her. First Bill, who 


had been a problem, occupied the chair 
and asked the teacher to read what he 


had written. The teacher was so 
moved by the three happy times in 
Bill’s life that tears came to her eyes. 
For the first time, she recognized him 
as a person. Others followed Bill’s lead. 
The teacher made some changes when 
she found gross errors, but did not 
interfere with the telling of the story. 
Soon students were typing, illustrating, 
and taking a personal interest in what 
they had written. 

This first experience with realistic 
writing served as a springboard to 
other learnings — to a poetry unit, to 
biography, to willing work on gram- 
mar, and on other aspects of English, 
so that students experienced success in 
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the field in which they had considered 
themselves failures. At the same time, 
there was a therapeutic value to them 
in having looked at themselves and 
their problems in a way that had taken 
an understanding teacher along with 
them. 

A world of change made possible by 
man’s own inventiveness uses the 
magic of electricity to speed the work 
of home and industry, and at the same 
time makes necessary a changed view- 
point in education. Each person has his 
own private world, narrow or un- 
limited, depending upon himself and 
the influence of the school as the 
greatest single factor in his education. 
If man reaches back into history, there 
is tradition affecting the education of 
children and young people. It is still 
a strong influence in today’s culture, 
as a hurdle for the teacher who recog- 
nizes that with a tidal wave of children 
to be educated in a world of change, 
the materials and methods of learning 
must be suited to the times. The new 
leisure just around the corner for many 
workers will be a further challenge to 
the schools. 

The teacher of English, exponent of 
the skills of communication, is best 
fitted to help children and young 
people explore their personal problems. 
In doing so the teacher will make use 
of an understanding heart as the most 
important asset in the course of the 
teaching-learning process. Anyone 
who builds a relationship with students 
involving heart as well as intellect has 
taken a long step toward widening an 
individual world. 


4 
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Scholars and Scapegoats 
Arthur Foft 


“Viewed as a citizen or as an individual aside from school, the 
teacher enjoys little esteem” is the disheartening conclusion which 
the author draws from an analysis of sixty-two American novels in 
which teachers appear. (More of the teachers in the novels examined 
taught English than any other subject!—P.S., the article ends on a 
positive note!) Mr. Foff is an associate professor of English at the 
San Francisco State College. He is the author of a novel, North of 


Market, published last year. 


RE TEACHERS scholars or are 
they scapegoats? Are they es- 
teemed by society as learned and de- 
voted workers in the great tradition of 
Buddha, Socrates, and Aristotle? Or 
are they despised as rag-ends and tag- 
ends of the failure belt of unsalable 
males and unmarriageable females? 
Henry Adams eloquently wrote that 
“A parent gives life, but as parent, 
gives no more. A murderer takes life, 
but his deed stops there. A teacher af- 
fects eternity; he can never tell where 
his influence stops.” The disgruntled 
sixth grader simply says, “Teachers 
stink.” Caught between such warring 
images, the teacher desperately asks 
not “Who am I?” but “Who do they 
think I am?” 

Public opinion, as manifested in our 
mass media of communication, seem- 
ingly duplicates the question without 
offering an answer. Television (more 
gifted in view than vision) alternately 
regales us with programs deploring 
over-attended schools and underpaid 
teachers, and then bludgeons us with 
the antics of a Miss Brooks or a Mr. 
Peepers and their partners in books 
and bumbling. 


Yet, if the teacher is to perform his 
duties well and honestly, he must know 
what role society ascribes to him. The 
quest for this knowledge does not 
imply eventual “adjustment (kowtow- 
ing) to the environment” any more 
than insight into neurosis implies its 
acceptance. Such knowledge, indeed, 
is far more necessary to the reformer 
than the conformer. Whether twen- 
tieth century culture, the corporate 
life of America, be delightful or de- 
plorable, the fact is that it is the ele- 
ment of our human immersion. Our 
chance for securing its blessings or 
conquering its banalities lies not in 
escape, but in understanding. 

Examination of society’s portrait of 
the teacher is, in reality, examination 
of the teacher stereotype. Supposing 
that teachers wish to be viewed fairly 
and humanely, such an examination is 
imperative. For while stereotypes are 
dangerously potent in that they both 
reflect and create mass opinion, they 
are neither fair nor humane. By defini- 
tion they spring from congealed atti- 
tudes which manifest themselves in 
public images that are rigid, confining, 
often negatively charged, and always 
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self-contradictory. They transcend 
time and place in their calcification, 
thus forcing the most diverse individ- 
uals into the same binding mold. 


Stereotypes perdure because they 
are self-perpetuating by nature. Wal- 
ter Lippmann noted the process in 
1922, in his Public Opinion, when he 
wrote: “In the great blooming, buz- 
zing confusion of the outer world we 
pick out what our culture has already 
defined for us, and we tend to perceive 
that which we have picked out in the 
form stereotyped for us by our cul- 
ture.” Stereotypes thrive because they 
offer modern man, baffled and frus- 
trated by the complexities of his 
civilization, an easy mechanism for 
classifying and evaluating experience. 
Stereotypes do more than save time; 
they save thought. And the less the 
thought, the more vociferous the opin- 
ion. For the many who deprecate in- 
tellect and the tempered judgment, 
such an equation has its beckonings. 
For the rest of us—the apparent few 
who still believe in the liberal imagina- 
tion— it can produce only a shudder, 
deep and long. We remember Yeats’ 
lines, “The best lack all conviction, 
while the worst are full of passionate 
intensity.” 


UNCOVERING THE 
STEREOTYPE 


The desirability of shattering the 
stereotype of the teacher is patent. 
The difficulties of the task are not so 
obvious. Before one can correct a 
faulty image, he must know its tenor 
and substance. Awareness of a problem 
is the first significant step toward its 
solution. In the pages that follow I 
hope to create the grounds for such 
an awareness. 
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There have been numerous attempts 
to explore the stereotype directly. 
These attempts, when guided by sure 
intuition and a discerning sensibility, 
have often led to genuine but partial 
insight. This is true, I feel, of Willard 
Waller, in his Sociology of Teaching 
(1932). It is also true of more recent 
writers, among them Mr. Jacques 
Barzun, in Teacher in America 
(1945): 

Try as I may, I cannot think of any of 
my colleagues who has “retained some- 
thing of the professor in his features,” 
reptiles though they may be. They look 
like any other Americans; they are no 
more round-shouldered than bank presi- 
dents, they play golf and tennis and 
watch football, they marry and beget 
children, laugh and swear and have 
appendicitis in a thoroughly normal 
way. They are far less absent-minded 
than waiters in a restaurant and they do 
not look a bit more like one another than 
a comparable number of doctors or 
mechanics. 


The overt intention of the passage is 
protest against a societal characteriza- 
tion of teachers as “odd ducks.”” While 
we sympathize with this intent, we 
cannot but observe that teachers 
(irony aside) are not reptiles, not even 
golf-playing, football-watching rep- 
tiles. Moreover, Mr. Barzun’s insist- 
ence that we are just good, ordinary 
folks, with good, ordinary vim and 
viscera, risks becoming as much a 
stereotype as that which it means to 
supplant. The moral, possibly, is that 
when we attack one aspect of the 
teacher stereotype, we should be cer- 
tain that we have not unconsciously 
internalized another. 

Additional direct approaches to un- 
covering the stereotype may be enter- 
tained, but it would seem that they 
are also ill-fated. Interviews are of 
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dubious validity because practically all 
adult Americans have gone to school. 
They therefore have undergone cer- 
tain institutionalized experiences and 
themselves played certain concomitant 
roles. In so doing they have acquired 
opinions, feelings, and images which 
tend to endure in memory as general- 
ized conceptions and pictures. Nor are 
children particularly apt subjects for 
such investigation. They are closer to 
the teacher-pupil situation than adults, 
and they are more ingenuous in ex- 
pressing themselves. Unfortunately, 


their very youthfulness depriv es them 
of the necessary perspective and 
sophistication for correctly grading 
their experience. 


However, the stereotype of the 
teacher can be uncovered through the 
use of fictional materials, especially 
novels." In The Stereotype of the 
Single Woman in American Novels 
(1951), Dorothy Yost Deegan co- 
gently summarizes the case for such a 
procedure: “Nowhere can social atti- 
tude be more easily recognized than in 
fiction. . . . Fiction is one of the best 
sources of social data, being impersonal 
and detached from actual life, yet 
deeply personal in its connotative and 
empathizing qualities.” 


To this it should be added that while 
the novel can be considered one of the 
media of mass communication, it pos- 
sesses definite advantages over other 
popular art forms. Audio-visual media, 
such as radio and television, are not 


*I exclude such shorter forms as the tale and 
short story because they must work against 
time, while the novel works with it. Con- 
sequently, these shorter forms offer a relative 
paucity of data. The point is clear enough if 
one compares the treatment of a teacher, Mrs. 
Emilia Pinnegar, in D. H. Lawrence’s “Jimmy 
and the Desperate Woman” with that of Ursula 
Brangwen in Chapter XIII of The Rainbow. 
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only grosser in their delineation, but 
also harder to analyze since their pro- 
ductions are of the moment, whereas 
the novel shares in the permanence of 
the written word. Similar objections 
can and must be made to the other 
mass media. 

The present examination concerns 
the public school teacher on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. It 
covers sixty-two American novels and 
the 183 teachers who appeared in 
them. While the focus is on works 
published between 1900 and 1950, a 
liberal sampling of earlier novels has 
been included. Earliest of these is 
James Fenimore Cooper’s Satanstoe 
(1854). The sampling is also balanced 
qualitatively, including inferior pieces 
such as Janice Giles’ Miss Willie 
(1951) and such outstanding ones as 
William Faulkner’s The Hamlet 
(1940). The incidence of women 
teachers in the novels is over twice as 
great as that of men, indicating that 
teaching is primarily thought of as a 
woman’s occupation. 


THE TEACHER AS CITIZEN 


Viewed as a citizen or as an individ- 
ual aside from school, the teacher en- 
joys little esteem. In appearance the 
male teacher is usually unattractive, 
peculiar, effeminate, or stigmatized by 
physical defect. Any composite pic- 
ture would show him to be a gaunt, 
shabbily dressed man with a balding 
head and ashen complexion. He is also 
likely to have shifty eyes, bony wrists, 
small shoulders, and big ears. In 1892, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his Elsie 
Venner, penned a venomous caricature 
that was to serve as a model for many 
later writers. Master Weeks, he said, 
was “under-fed, thin-blooded, sloping- 
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shouldered, knock-kneed, straight 
haired, weak-bearded, pale-eyed, wide- 
pupiled, half-colored. ...” 


Teachers so unappealing as this re- 
ceive in letters, if not in life, names to 
match: Dobbins, Pigeon, Hoar, Kish, 
Jason Newcome, Pickins, Wiggin, 
Max Dreyburg, and Grimshaw. 

Many of the women teachers also 
own names over which hovers the in- 
sinuation of peculiarity. Among these 
are Miss Grundy, Miss Minner, Miss 
Bilsop, Miss Asphyxia, and Beadie De- 
hart. What is more striking is that a 
far larger number of the women have 
names which are distinctly old-fash- 
ioned — some of them so much so that 
they are returning to popularity. 
Typical of these are such names as 
Nell, Mildred, Ruth, Eliza, Agatha, 
Prue, Gertrude, and Esther. One can 
hardly repeat these names without 
hearing a faint, nostalgic echo of the 
little red schoolhouse and all that was 
associated with it in American history, 
In works by Eggleston or Mark Twain 
we would expect these names; but the 
fact is that most of them derive not 
from novels written in the days of the 
Hoosier schoolmaster and the River 
Queen, but from works published be- 
tween 1920 and 1951. 


This stereotyping of names is a 
function of social longing for those 
good old days in which scenes of barns 
in the snow and cows in the pasture 
were as common in actuality as they 
now are in greeting cards. “In any 
discussion of American schools,” writes 
Margaret Mead in The School in 
American Culture (1951), “you can 
see these images come and go, the 
loved and longed-for image of the 
little red schoolhouse, the deprecated 
and worried-over image of the city 


school, and the image of the private 
academy.” The American novel prior 
to 1900 often does portray the private 
academy. As the years roll on, how- 
ever, it appears less and less. The city 
school certainly is deprecated, but it is 
written of with relative infrequency. 
The majority ef teachers, both men 
and women, work in ungraded, rural 
schools, even though this same major- 
ity of characters appears in novels pub- 
lished during the past thirty years. In 
the stereotype, teachers are not only 
associated with the little red school- 
house; they still work there. 


Whatever our teachers are, society 
feels they ought to be just the men and 
women their grandparents were. But 
society also wants from its teachers 
up-to-date ideas and methods. Al- 
though many administrators are fond 
of calling this wandering between two 
worlds “a stimulating challenge,” it is, 
in truth, a schizoid odyssey. The com- 
munity that demands of its teachers 
allegiance to group dynamics and an 
ultra-modern curriculum on the one 
hand, and devotion to rugged individ- 
ualism and the classics on the other, 
will succeed merely in creating ubiq- 
uitous frustration, both in front of 
and behind the desk. 

That the community itself is frus- 
trated and ambivalent may be seen in 
its physical portrait of the woman 
teacher. The odds are even that the 
woman teacher may be young and 
attractive or aging and ugly. If she be 
young and attractive, her facial fea- 
tures will be drawn with a vague pen. 
Her figure is invariably slender, supple, 
slight: it is boyish rather than 
womanly. 

If novelists encounter some diffi- 
culty in concretely describing the 
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pretty teacher, they encounter no such 
obstacle in creating images of ugliness. 
Writers so varied in time and ability 
as Harriet Beecher Stowe, Sherwood 
Anderson, and Donald MacRae are 
agreed that the unattractive teacher is 
tall, angular, wilted, pimply, horse- 
faced, strident-voiced, and unclean. In 
Miss Mallett (1948), Burke Boyce 
gives us the quintessence of such a 
woman: 


Miss Case looked like a witch. Her 
shoulders were pinched forward, her 
mottled hair was twisted back into a bun. 
Her dress was dirty. She had repulsive, 
ticlike mannerisms, moving her lips when 
she was not talking, and rubbing her 
hands over each other in a continual 
washing gesture. She patted at bits of her 
skirt and dabbed her hands at her hair 
in jerky touches. 


The two images of the female 
teacher —that of the pretty young 
thing and that of the older, witch-like 
spinster — have been observed by a 
number of researchers. What has not 
been noted is that these portraits are 
of one and the same woman, caught at 
different stages of her life. If the 
slender, young schoolmarm fails to 
marry, she soon becomes the aged hag 
with cackling voice and dreary dress. 
This is not conjecture, for in prac- 
tically all of those novels which pursue 
a woman throughout her entire career, 
this is precisely what happens. 

If we consider male and female char- 
acters as making up a single group, 
then, we find that teachers are viewed 
as predominantly unattractive and sex- 
less. This being so, we should not be 
surprised that over fifty percent of 
the men and nearly ninety percent of 
the women never marry. Econom- 
ically, this can be explained on the 
basis of low salaries, both in literature 
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and life? In Berry Fleming’s The 
Lightwood Tree (1947), a novel set in 
the year 1943, one of the protagonists 
comments that a teacher earns as much 
as a New York streetcleaner. Eco- 
nomic factors, however, are not pri- 
mary in the failure of fictional teachers 
to enjoy normal heterosexual relation- 
ships. 

Neither male nor female teachers are 
pictured as having special abilities. As 
a rule, they play a minor part in the 
novels in which they appear. They are 
not regarded as valuable members of 
the community, even though the com- 
munity may highly esteem education. 
Thus, in Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Old- 
town Folks (1876), “education might 
be said to be the ruling passion of the 
state.” The schoolmaster, however, 
was “an ill-taught, presumptuous 
man.” The teacher’s paradoxical role 
as a familiar stranger is succinctly 
voiced in Fleming’s The Lightwood 
Tree: “I know everybody. I don’t 
know anybody by sight. . . . I am the 
invisible guest: I know the children. 
But if you asked Fredricksville who 
George Cliott was they would say, 
‘Who!’ with an exclamation mark.” 
While the teacher may make intense 
efforts to be in the community as well 
as of it, he remains, like Selina Peake 
in Edna Ferber’s So Big (1924), “a 
stranger among strangers.” 


THE TEACHER’S FUTURE 


The final glimpse we get of teachers 
is significant since it functions as a 
prognosis beyond the pages of the 
novel. The chief anticipation for men 
and women alike is that they will con- 


*This is a strategic point at which to pause 
and note that stereotypes often contain grains 
of truth which act as rhetorical support for 
larger untruths. 
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tinue teaching at the same school. Such 
an outcome seldom connotes satisfac- 
tion or success. To the contrary, these 
teachers, like Miss Case in Boyce’s 
Miss Mallett, are weary and embit- 
tered:° 

“There’s a curse on this profession. 

It’s rooted in starvation and nourished 

on greed, and the end of it’s a hag in 

the schoolroom. A hag. Too tired to 
teach and too bedeviled to care, broken 
and used up and screaming like a fish- 

The second most common anticipa- 
tion for men teachers is that they will 
be fired, whereas the women marry. 
In view of the much larger group of 
women who end as classroom hags, it 
is plain that society envisions marriage 
as a deus ex machina that saves the 
pretty young thing from a fate worse 
than death—teaching. A smaller but 
still rather surprising group of teachers 
die violently. Whereas the men are 
murdered, the women commit suicide. 
Authors apparently feel little hesita- 
tion in killing men, although they are 
chivalrous enough to allow the women 
to murder themselves. 

Teachers, of course, do not look 
forward to becoming failures, hags, or 
suicides. Often they make extreme and 
even ludicrous attempts to find richer 
and fuller lives for themselves. The 
unmarried woman is spurred on by a 
vision similar to that of the protagonist 
in Giles’ Miss Willie. “A woman alone 
is so terribly alone, she thought. How- 
ever she might fill these days of hers 


*A few women are happy to teach and need 
nothing more. Miss Cecilia Loring (in Lucy 
Furman’s Mothering on Perilous, 1914) is one 
of these rare exceptions. She says, “My dearest 


ambition was to make a home, and have a 
houseful of children; and this, alas, was not to 
be.” She adds, “I have no gifts, and have never 
been trained for anything.” Naturally she be- 
came a teacher. 
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she could never quite get them full. 
Always there was a last thin edge of 
loneliness.” Yet, teachers do not escape 
the “thin edge of loneliness” because 
of that very social attitude which re- 
fuses to accept them as men or women. 
Who would want a poor, shabby, half- 
emasculated male for a husband? As 
for the women, novel after novel as- 
serts that no man in the community 
wishes to marry a schoolteacher. Oc- 
casionally, a desperate teacher goes 
outside the community in her search. 
The quest of such a teacher is quixotic 
in quality and disappointing in out- 
come. Thus, in Sophia Engstrand’s 
Miss Munday (1940), Gladys Dunham 
travels to Cuba during her summer 
vacation, but when she arrives she 
finds that there are already fifteen 
women schoolteachers there for every 
male. 

The stereotype, then, presents us 
with an image of the teacher as one 
who is depersonalized and desexual- 
ized, and who, if he be lucky, enjoys 
second-class citizenship. William 
Faulkner’s portrait of Labove in The 
Hamlet is remarkable not only in its 
summary value, but also because it 
demonstrates how the various types of 
rejection are related to each other in 
the matrix of community life. 


They had accepted him, and although 
his designation of professor was a dis- 
tinction, it was still a woman’s distinc- 
tion, functioning actually in a woman’s 
world like the title of reverend. Al- 
though they would not have actually 
forbidden him the bottle, they would 
not have drunk with him, and though 
they were not quite as circumspect in 
what they said before him as they would 
have been with a true minister, if he had 
responded in kind he might have found 
himself out of a position when the next 
term began and he knew it. 
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THE TEACHER IN SCHOOL 


Actually, the rejection of the 
teacher is neither so complete nor so 
universal as might appear at this point. 
Contemned though he be in his pri- 
vate and communal life, there remains 
one area — the school — in which he is 
accepted. This acceptance is fre- 
quently marginal, however, and does 
not always apply equally to men and 
women. For example, by far the 
greatest motivation for men entering 
teaching is love of the profession, 
whereas more women teach out of 
economic necessity than any other 
cause. By way of contrast, we observe 
that the chances a male teacher will 
get along well with his peers is not 
quite two-to-one, whereas the favor- 
able expectation for women is eight- 
to-one. Female characters also have a 
better chance of enjoying satisfactory 
relationships with their superiors than 
male characters. Nevertheless, the larg- 
est anticipation for both women and 
men is that they will find themselves 
in a relationship to administrators and 
other school officials that is essentially 
that of a servant to a master. Ernestine 
Adams in Engstrand’s Miss Munday is 
nearly fired for visiting a tavern. Her 
fear of her superiors is so great that she 
has a constant “sense of being tracked 
down.” This sense, which is common 
among teachers, results not so much 
from paranoia as from a belief that 
the administrator is the community 
surrogate within the school just as the 
community is the administrator’s sur- 
rogate outside the school. 


Despite all the pressures upon them, 
it is at least vicariously enheartening 
that an appreciable number of teachers 
are conscientious and effective faculty 
members. More important, the numeri- 


cal expectation that relationships be- 
tween teachers and students will be 
harmonious as well as fruitful is nearly 
two-to-one. Such a victory is the more 
remarkable when we realize that par- 
ents in the American novel are prone 
to feel that their children are hostages 
to rather than charges of the teacher. 


Gaining student respect is an im- 
portant factor in the efficacy of the 
male teacher, but a relatively unimpor- 
tant one for the woman teacher. The 
man has an excellent opportunity for 
functioning well whether he exercises 
democratic or authoritarian leadership 
in the classroom. The woman, how- 
ever, faces a harder task. While the 
man may obtain only respect and suc- 
ceed, the woman must gain affection 
and even love. Laissez-faire leadership, 
whether exercised by either man or 
woman, almost invariably leads to a 
toxic classroom situation. 


Typical of the male teachers who 
exercise democratic leadership and suc- 
ceed are Jim Irwin in Herbert Quick’s 
The Brown Mouse (1915) and John 
Shawnessy in Ross Lockridge’s Rain- 
tree County (1947). Irwin treats his 
pupils with absolute fairness and works 
out for them a meaningful and useful 
curriculum. Shawnessy, in addition to 
displaying considerateness, modifies 
traditional methods by making them 
more flexible and humane. Yet, we also 
have teachers like Mr. Grimshaw (in 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s The Story 
of a Bad Boy, 1907) whose authori- 
tarianism is benign. “Though a rigid 
disciplinarian, he had a keen sense of 
justice, was a good reader of charac- 
ter, and the boys respected him.” 

Among the women teachers who 
succeed in the classroom are Constance 
Bailey in Myra Kelly’s Little Citizens 
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(1907) and Mrs. Rich in Genevieve 
Chase’s Four Young Teachers (1947). 
Constance Bailey helps needy children 
financially. Her “hand was gentle and 
her questions kind” so that her room 
was “placid and so peaceful.” Mrs. 
Rich “was like a second mother to 
many of the children in the town, and 
she had a heart big enough to hold 
them all.” But unlike the authoritarian 
male teacher, the woman who is severe 
has little chance of establishing har- 
monious relationships in the classroom. 
Thus, in George M. Martin’s Emmy 
Lou (1902), the pupils live in terror 
of Miss Lizzie’s harsh and_ shifting 
moods. They come to feel that “the 
ways of teachers like rainy days and 
growing pains belong to the inex- 
plicable and inevitable.” Carson Mc- 
Cullers, in The Heart Is a Lonely 
Hunter (1940), sketches a slightly 
more humorous portrait of a disliked 
teacher.‘ 


English was mighty hard. Her English 
teacher was Miss Minner. Everybody 
said Miss Minner had sold her brains to 
a famous doctor for ten thousand dollars, 
so that after she was dead he could cut 
them up and see why she was so smart. 
On written lessons she cracked such 
questions as ‘Name eight famous con- 
temporaries of Doctor Johnson,’ and 
‘Quote ten lines from The Vicar of 
Wakefield” She called on people by the 
alphabet and kept her grade book open 
during the lessons. And even if she was 
brainy she was an old sourpuss. 


Behind a teacher’s success or failure 
in the classroom lies her capacity for 


‘It may be of special interest that in the 
novels analyzed, men and women alike are 
more likely to teach English than any other 
single subject. It is true of them, and of all 
teachers, that while apparent subject matter 
mastery is an asset, it is not in itself sufficient 
to insure classroom success. On the other hand, 
lack of such mastery can spell failure. 


liking students. The good teacher, like 
Miss Bernstone in Budd Schulberg’s 
What Makes Sammy Run? (1941), 
has a deep affection for pupils, the 
poor as well as the rich. Proficiency 
and understanding are the conditions 
of instructional achievement: love is 
the core. Conversely, rancor and the 
desiccated heart are the surds of de- 
feat. So it is that Daisy Hammann, in 
Miss Mallett, says of her students, 
“They’re incorrigible fiends. They get 
worse every year.” Society’s summary 
of the teacher in school has, then, one 
simple grace: the Bernstones and not 
the Hammanns prevail. 


CONFLICTING DEMANDS 


To our original question of whether 
teachers are liked or scorned, we now 
have a blunt enough answer in terms 
of the cultural stereotype. Society 
leans toward a favorable valuation of 
the teacher as such. But in its denigra- 
tion of the teacher as an individual, 
mate, and citizen it recoils vehemently. 
To succeed as a teacher, one must fail 
as a man or woman. This is not de- 
scription; it is prescription. The au- 
thority of the prescription is spiked by 
rules and regulations, taboos and pro- 
hibitions, manners and mores. If you 
want to get along with the school 
board, make a hit at the Tuesday 
P.T.A., and suffer the privilege of 
holding hands with a mousy colleague 
at the local flickers, then you'd better 
be a Casper Milquetoast with chalk on 
trousers and McGuffey in hand. 


Since the stereotype is a mass-pro- 
duced phenomenon, the attitudes of 
which it is the expression may be ex- 
perienced with varying intensity 
through various canalizations. The 
teacher in the big city high school is 
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not so likely to feel the pressure of the 
community with the same immediacy 
as the small town elementary teacher. 
Instead he finds himself subject to the 
indirect pressures of newspaper edi- 
torials, parent groups, and civic organi- 
zations. Similarly, the teacher in a 
poor, rural district, set in its ways and 
restrictions, may envy the apparent 
liberty of the teacher in a new and 
thriving suburb. The rural teacher 
does not realize that this liberty is 
often experienced as _ free-floating 
anxiety about role and status. 

In short, only the most vapid opti- 
mism can conceal the central force of 
the stereotype behind peripheral dif- 
ferences in its application. And the 
central force is precisely that teachers 
are mildly esteemed as spiritual suc- 
cesses and harshly contemned as prac- 
tical failures. This social outlook is 
rooted in a doctrinal dualism which is 
perhaps the oldest and most pervasive 
folk ideology of our nation. The aim 
of life is spiritual salvation, but the 
path to such salvation is secular ac- 
quisitiveness. 

In his “Thoughts on Teachers and 
Schools,” in The Anchor Review No. 
1, David Riesman has noted the painful 
dilemma of the teacher. “Only Pagli- 
acci, the clown, paid to amuse others, 
is a figure of similar poignancy in the 
contrast between his public and private 
face.” He adds that “even more than 
the clown (or the doctor), the public 
school teacher must learn accomplished 
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duplicity if she is to cope successfully 
with her colleagues and supervisors in 
the system and with the many groups 
and individuals outside the system for 
whom she is fair game.” 

The conflicting demands of the 
stereotype itself promote “accom- 
plished duplicity.” But the problem of 
shattering the stereotype is a difficult 
one, nourished as it is by the most 
serious cultural disorders of our time. 
Novelists are not to be blamed. That 
teachers appear in the American novel 
in large numbers indicates concern 
rather than apathy. Moreover, socio- 
logical analysis of novels as a group is 
an entirely different process from the 
literary evaluation of single works. 

We are not quite helpless before the 
stereotype. We can recognize, under- 
stand, criticize, and test it. This cannot 
produce a sovereign cure. It can help 
the community that projects the 
stereotype and the teacher who intro- 
jects it toward the attainment of more 
flexible and generous attitudes. Con- 
ceivably, it can even help us toward 
becoming better teachers and freer 
humans. I think so. Certainly, faith in 
reason and the sanctity of the individ- 
ual is a necessary belief rather than a 
random delusion. Without such faith, 
the teacher can own no self-respect; 
and without respect on the part of 
those who mediate the culture, the 
prospect is slight for either education 
or democracy. 
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What's Happened to Humor? 


Edward J. Gordon 


O ASK “What’s happened to 
humor?” is to believe that some- 
thing has. The middle of the twentieth 
century is sadly in need of laughter, 
yet the comic artist is regarded with 


suspicion. Whether there is an audi- 
ence for comedy may be a point of 
argument, but whether there are sub- 
jects for comedy is hardly a moot 
point. In an age of piety, when every- 
one takes himself seriously, yet doubts 
whether he is acting according to his 
best nature, no one wants to be the 
butt of the comic artist; and the writer 
of comedy does not intrude where he 
is not wanted. So the writer deals with 
travelers, Lotharios, or “odd _ balls” 
from Westchester or Boston. He 
avoids creating any comic figure who 
is connected with the problems of all 
human experience. The universal as- 
pects of humor have disappeared. 

At a time when people pray to be- 
come executives or to make money, 
when people make money by telling 
others how to make money, when a 
large group has created a white god 
who speaks American, when the new 


middleweight champion can, on TV, 
convince himself that God is interested 
in his knocking out Sugar Ray Robin- 
son, we are getting perilously near the 
Apache war dance — and to a religion 
not of “Love thy neighbor,” but of 
“Me first.” These incongruities are 
the very stuff of comedy, yet who 
dares to handle it? A vague, suffusing 
patriotism and togetherness has made 
every man and every idea into a sacred 
cow. 

A further reason for the failure of 
laughter is that man’s experience in the 
last fifty years has produced so much 
pain that tragedy has become a more 
natural form of expression for the 
artist. The analysis of the broken man 
has seemed more realistic, more serious, 
and nearer to the truth. When comedy 
intruded on this view, it has, for the 
most part, been as entertainment —a 
momentary attempt at forgetfulness; 
the gagman and the slapstick artist 
have tried to lighten man’s load. To 
judge from the selections and ques- 
tions in the high school anthologies, 
the teaching of humor seems to be 
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concerned only with this latter view. 
The humor is mere fun, a bait to get 
the student into the serious part of the 
book. 

Lionel Trilling, in speaking of the 

manner of E. M. Forster, said: 

And nowadays even the literate reader 
is likely to be unschooled in the comic 
tradition and unaware of comic serious- 
ness. The distinction between the serious 
and the solemn is an old one, but it must 
be made here again to explain one of the 
few serious novelists of our time. Stend- 
hal believed that gaiety was one of the 
marks of the healthy intelligence, and we 
are mistakenly sure that Stendhal was 
wrong. We suppose that there is neces- 
sarily an intellectual ‘depth’ in the deep 
tones of the organ; it is possibly the sign 
of a deprivation — our suspicion of gaiety 
in art perhaps signifies an inadequate 
seriousness in ourselves. A generation 
charmed by the lugubrious . . . is perhaps 
fleeing from the trivial shape of its own 
thoughts." 


The final reason for the unpopular- 
ity, in the twentieth century, of the 
comic tradition is that we have become 
a very emotional people. Humor, to 
the contrary, is an intellectual exercise: 
the catching of those surprising incon- 
gruities in man’s actions. It demands 
Bergson’s “momentary anaesthesia of 
the heart.”” The man who sees humor 
in a situation will always be considered 
a cynic by the pompous and the arro- 
gant. Walpole’s statement is still true: 
“The world is a comedy to those that 
think, a tragedy to those who feel.” 

For these reasons, then — the serious- 
ness with which we take our foolish 
affairs, the overconcern with the tragic 
view as better expressing man’s true 
plight, and finally, the prevalence of 
emotion in settling our problems — 


*New Directions, 1943, p. 8. 
"Horace Walpole, Letter to Sir Horace 
Mann, 1770. 


laughter rings a little hollow in our 
time. 


The Need for Comedy 


Now then, having dealt in what 
seems to be happening to humorous 
writing, let us turn to the reasons for 
having any humor at all. First, humor 
needs to be taken seriously. Few 
people are changed by being objects 
of anger, but very few can stand being 
thought objects of comedy. 

Humor, at one time, carried the 
“Sword of Common Sense,” Mere- 
dith’s great metaphor, with which the 
writer attacked deviations from com- 
mon sense. The comic spirit had a 
moral purpose in “teaching the world 
what ails it.” Or as Joseph Warren 
Beach put it, “The function of com- 
edy is the explosion of illusions.” 

The gleaming edge of this sword is 
laughter. We may lose sight of the 
guiding hand in pure enjoyment of 
the gleam. We may misuse the sharp 
weapon; but the true comic spirit is 
that which gives rise to the “thought- 
ful laughter” of common sense. Com- 
edy, in the nineteenth century, aimed 
at making us think; in the twentieth 
century, at making us laugh. But 
laughter alone is not enough. 

A second reason for our needing 
comedy lies in its traditional concern 
with analyzing self-deception—its cut- 
ting through the roles we play in life 
and getting at the reality, at who we 
really are. The comic is not merely 
laughable, but one of the richest ways 
for man to find his own nature. The 
students we teach are constantly play- 
ing roles, and if the role-playing is un- 
successful, they fall back on self-pity 
and on psychological explanations of 
what has gone wrong. A study of the 
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comic might help them to see them- 
selves as part of a larger social view, 
opposed to their self-centered view. So 
then, the student might be nearer to 
that great aim of education, “Know 
thyself.” 


A final reason that we need humor 
is that it portrays an optimistic view 
of the world. The rituals of primitive 
man still appear in our dramatic art 
because they reflect persisting aspects 
of human nature. They repeat a cycle 
of struggle: death and _ resurrection. 
Tragedy is concerned only with the 
first half of the struggle, that leadin 
to defeat; comedy, with the last half, 
the purgation and triumph. 


Ernest Cassirer said: 


Comic art possesses in the highest de- 
gree that faculty shared by all art, 
sympathetic vision. By virtue of this 
faculty it can accept human life with 
its defects and foibles, its follies and 
vices. Great comic art has always been 

. a praise of folly. In comic perspec- 
tive all things begin to take on a new 
face... . We become observant of the 
minutest details; we see this world in 
all its narrowness, its pettiness, and silli- 
ness. We live in this restricted world, 
but we are no longer imprisoned by it. 
Such is the peculiar character of the 
comic catharsis. Things and events begin 
to lose their material weight; scorn is 
dissolved into laughter and laughter is 
liberation.* 


If humor has this triple purpose: the 
reforming of society, the bringing of 
self-knowledge, and the presenting of 
an optimistic view of life, we then 
have criteria by which we may evalu- 
ate changes in the tradition. To illus- 
trate the changes, let us look at two 
books, both well worth teaching: 
Mark Twain’s The Adventures of 


*An Essay on Man (Doubleday Anchor Book, 
1953), p. 192. 
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Huckleberry Finn and John Mar- 
quand’s The Late George Apley. One, 
I believe, represents the mid-ninteenth 
century view. To compare the charac- 
ters is to see the change. 


Comedy and Self-Deception 


Both books are based on self-decep- 
tion, an essential element of the comic 
spirit, but each illustrates an important 
difference. In one, Huck Finn sees 
the self-deception of other characters; 
in the other, George Apley spends 
most of his time deceiving himself. 

Huck, as T. S. Eliot reminds us, 
“has not imagination, in the sense in 
which Tom [Sawyer] has it; he has, 
instead, vision. He sees the real world; 
and he does not judge it — he allows it 
to judge itself.”* You remember that 
when Tom, early in the book, organ- 
izes his party of robbers and raids a 
Sunday-school picnic, which he calls 
an Arab caravan, Huck says, “So then 
I judged that all the stuff was only 
just one of Tom Sawyer’s lies. I reckon 
he believed in the A-rabs and the ele- 
phants, but as for me I think different. 
It had all the marks of a Sunday- 
school.” Huck always sees through the 
appearance to the reality. 

Apley, on the other hand, though 
we get hints of self-knowledge, spends 
his life deceiving himself. His groping 
for self-knowledge, however, is sacri- 
ficed to duty. “I wish I could spend the 
day doing exactly as I pleased, but I 
know that such a wish is a luxury and 
a weakness.”’ His children know more. 
John thinks that much of his father’s 
life is spent in learning to be unhappy, 
in carrying on like the British army. 

‘T. S. Eliot, Quoted in Cleanth Brooks, 
“Teaching the Novel: Huckleberry Finn (Pro- 


ceedings of the First Yale Conference on the 
Teaching of English, 1955). 
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Eleanor sees that “half the time he’s 
strying to be someone else.” Preoccu- 
pied with appearances, Apley sells his 
house in the South End on seeing the 
man across the street in his shirtsleeves 
at seven a.m. 

Huck’s shabby, good-for-nothing 
father resents the free Negro professor 
who “could vote when he was home.” 
And pap rages, “Call this a govment!” 
and later in his drunkeness, “I says I'll 
never vote ag’in. Them’s the very 
words I said; they all heard me, and 
the country may rot fer all me —T’ll 
never vote ag’in as long as I live.” 
Huck does not reflect his father. The 
voyage is a search for freedom for the 
boy as well as for the slave: a freedom 
of the mind as well as a freedom from 
the society. 

Huck immediately sees through the 
duke and the king, those shabby char- 
latans, and observes, “But I never said 
nothing, never let on; kept it to my- 
self; it’s the best way; then you don’t 
have no quarrels and don’t get into no 
trouble. . . . If I never learnt nothing 
else out of pap, I learnt that the best 
way to get along with his kind of 
people is to let them have their own 
way.” 

Apley, like Twain’s yokels, is easily 
taken in by the fake British major who 
gives a “very real impression of what 
is going on in the battlefields of 
France.” And this same Fitzhugh 
Darcy leaves $5,000 in debts a 
George to underwrite. 

Huck has often been accused of 
being a deceitful boy, and many school 
systems have banned the book to keep 
their students from adopting his tac- 
tics. Huck doesn’t trust the world; he 
is fighting for self-preservation and for 
the life of the slave Jim. But the story 
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is concerned with truth. On this seem- 

ing dichotomy Lionel’ Trilling says: 
Truth is the whole of a boy’s con- 
scious demand upon the world of adults. 
He is likely to believe that the adult 
world is in a conspiracy to lie to him, 
and it is this belief, by no means un- 
founded, that arouses Tom and Huck 
and all boys to their moral sensitivity, 
their everlasting concern with justice, 
which they call fairness. At the same 
time it often makes them skillful and 
profound liars in their own defense, yet 
they do not tell the ultimate lie of adults: 
they do not lie to themselves.* 


But Apley is living a lie. Even his 
marriage is a lie. His love for Mary 
Monahon is set aside because she lived 
on the wrong side of the tracks. And 
as George moves toward marriage 
with one of his own kind, he says, 
“The emotions and upsets of courtship 
so characteristic of certain undisci- 
plined elements in other sections of 
the country, are, fortunately, no part 
of our best tradition.” A few pages 
later, “I don’t know exactly where I 
am or what I am doing. . . . What 
frightens me more than anything else 
is that I may never see my old friends 
again.” Such an attitude toward mar- 
riage would certainly explain the 
popularity of men’s clubs in Boston. 

While Apley is doing what he thinks 
others want him to do, Huck does 
what he wants with his life. Huck’s 
journey is that of constant escape from 
the grasping, money-conscious society 
on the banks of the river. He follows 
Thoreau’s injunction about the life in 
nature. “We said there warn’t no home 
like a raft, after all. Other places do 
seem so cramped up and smothery, but 
a raft don’t. You feel mighty free and 
comfortable in a raft.” George, too, 


*The Liberal Imagination (Doubleday Anchor 
Book, 1953), p. 108. 
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has a distant link with Thoreau; he 
calls him “beloved,” and asks son John 
to put lanolin on the leather bindings 
once a month. 

Like Huck, George Apley is born 
on a river, but he never ventures onto 
it. When a tidal dam is suggested, 
George is in the opposition; change is 
wrong. He dies in the same house in 
which he was born, shortly after ob- 
serving that his grandson, playing in a 
sandbox, “has definite limitations of 
activity and thought, but that is true 
with most of us. We all do the same 
things over and over again.” But now 
the house is in order. John Apley has 
returned and the son will relive the 
father’s life. 


Comedy and Social Reform 


Now, our second test of the comic 
idea is that it be rooted in social re- 
form. George Meredith said, “One 
excellent test of the civilization of a 
country ... I take to be the flourish- 
ing of the comic idea and comedy; 
and the test of true comedy is that it 
shall awaken thoughtful laughter.” 
Comedy develops this idea of social 
reform by suggesting what in any 
society is ridiculous. The defect so 
ridiculed then modifies itself. Laughter 
makes us, says Henri Bergson, “at once 
endeavor to appear what we ought to 
be, what some day we shall perhaps 
end in being.” 

If, then, comedy has the purpose of 
social reform, how well do our two 
novels measure up to this test? Each 
in a sense is a two-sided coin; the act 
of ridicule should also suggest a more 
acceptable way of life. Mark Twain’s 
message is acted out by Huck who in 
his trip down the river outgrows his 
society. He is what Cleanth Brooks 
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called “a mute but penetrating criti- 
cism of the ideas and customs of the 
society about him.” Huck decides that 
he can undo his crime of running off 
with Jim only by letting Miss Watson 
know where her slave is. If not, he will 
go to hell. But then he gets to “think- 
ing over our trip down the river; and 
I see Jim before me all the time; in the 
day and in the night time, sometimes 
moonlight, sometimes storms and we 
a-floating along talking and singing 
and laughing . . . and how good he 
always was.” So Huck tears up the 
note to Miss Watson and says to him- 
self; “All right, then, I'll go to hell.” 


Mob rule is condemned by Twain, 
in Sherburn’s speech to a mob: 


The idea of you lynching anybody! 
It’s amusing. The idea of you thinking 
you had pluck enough to lynch a man! 
Because you’re brave enough to tar and 
feather poor friendless cast-out women 
that come along here, did that make you 
think you had grit enough to lay your 
hands on a man? Why a man’s safe in 
the hands of ten thousand of your kind— 
as long as it’s daytime and you're not 
behind him. . . . Your mistake is that you 
didn’t bring a man with you; that’s one 
mistake, and the other is that you didn’t 
come in the dark and bring your masks. 


The speech, interestingly enough, was 
made in Arkansas. 


Apley’s concern is not with people 
but with things. He writes, early in the 


book, to his children, “Your uncle 
realizes that there are more important 
things than modern plumbing; I pray 
that you too will come to that realiza- 
tion in time.” From then on, he puts 
every obstacle in the path of their ever 
knowing what these important things 
are. 

Duty and resignation are the words 
that bind George to his circle; and all 
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his life is an attempt to exclude others 
from his clubs, his schools, or his 
cemetery lot. His father has said, “You 
and I do not stand for the common 
good. We stand for a small class. . . .” 
The motto of his summer place might 
well have been the motto of his life: 
“All ye who enter upon this pier, leave 
the world behind.” 


For those who care for others, 
George has a special word. Take 
Henry Joyce, the brightest of 
George’s friends: “What might have 
been a brilliant and successful career 
has been clouded by an unbalanced 
preoccupation over social injustice.” 
George is more comfortable in writing 
to Mike, the fullback who ran off with 
a Floradora girl—and of course was 
banished from Boston forever. 


How then do our books stand up to 
the test that they be rooted in social 
reform? Twain does not tread lightly; 
he writes deadly satire on the notion 
of racial inequality, on the cruelty of 
chivalric revenge, and on the king and 
the duke —those forerunners of the 
Madison Avenue ad men. To these 
matters I have already alluded. Twain 
inserts a sermon on brotherly love be- 
tween the Shepherdsons and _ the 
Grangerfords sitting in church with 
their guns “handy against the wall.” 
Later in the day Huck returns to 
church to pick up the message which 
will precipitate the feud. “ . . . there 
warn’t anybody at the church, except 
maybe a hog or two, for there warn’t 
any lock on the door, and hogs like a 
puncheon floor in summer-time be- 
cause its cool. If you notice, most folks 
don’t go to church only when they’ve 
got to; but a hog is different.” Such, 
says Twain, is the effect of religion. 


On majority rule, Twain, at the time 


that the king and duke are posing as 
brothers of a dead man, has the king 
say, “Cuss the doctor. What do we 
k’yer for him? Hain’t we got all the 
fools in town on our side? And ain’t 
that a big enough majority in any 
town?” 

To read Huckleberry Finn is to 
laugh at oneself—to see oneself as one 


of the deluded. 


The Late George Apley does not 
hold up so well by the text of social 
reform. “Localism has been the base of 
the comic in America,” Constance 
Rourke reminds us. But the local must 
also, by metaphorical transference, 
have application to the universal. Yet 
in George Apley the reader is laughing 
at the person, not at the fault. George 
is more to be pitied than laughed at. 
The book deals with an overly-private 
subject — a wealthy group fumbling to 
preserve ancestor worship in a world 
that doesn’t care. Uncle Horatio said it 
best in his letter to George: “We all 
have been told from the nursery that 
we are important and we must do the 
right thing. Believe 1e you don’t feel 
important when you have the gout. . 
Most people in the world don’t know 
who the Apleys are and they don’t 
give a damn.” 


The Optimistic View 


Finally, then, we turn to our third 
criterion for the judging of comedy, 
the optimistic view. Huck has rejected 
cruelty and materialism; he has grown 
to a “belief in the community of man.” 
He can even feel sorry for the king 
and the duke as they are being ridden 
on a rail. “It was a dreadful thing to 
see. Human beings can be awful cruel 
to one another.” And finally he decides 
to look for a better life: “. . . I got to 
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light out for the territory ahead of the 
rest, because Aunt Sally she’s going to 
adopt me and civilize me, and I can’t 
stand it. | been there before.” 

George Apley, in the death which 
closes the book, has merely pushed 
over to make room for son John who 
will go on enlarging the conservatory 
as the rubber tree grows, keeping 
lanolin on the leather-covered books, 
aud caring for the elm trees. People are 
still subservient to things; but the mes- 
sage is cloudy. What is the other side 
of the coin? No one will ever ban this 
book in New York City. 

But comedy should be the story of 
achievement. At the end of a comedy 
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the hero should be still on his feet. The 
tragic view of life is the story of de- 
feat, and the story is too easily ac- 
cepted in our time. The comic view, 
through all myth and legend, does not 
contradict man’s defeat, but rather 
transcends it. It admits the beating that 
a man may take, but has the effect of 
rising above it. Oedipus the King suf- 
fers defeat, but Oedipus in Colonnus 
rises to heaven. He goes beyond trag- 
edy, beyond the cry of anguish, and in 
that gives us hope that the state of man 
does not end in suffering, but that he 
may rise above it and restore order 
where once there was chaos. This we 
must believe and this we must teach. 


Who Killed Poetry? 


Mark A. Neville 


ELLOW teachers of English, we 

killed poetry! “Kull” in the sense 
of “defeat” can be used in describing 
the condition of poetry in schools 
today. Generally, the spirit has been 
taken out of poetry and, therefore, 
the purpose has been killed, defeated. 
When the spirit is lacking, the matter 
is defeated. It is dead. 

Poetry, as an art, however, is not 
dead! The fact is that poetry provides 
practical and esthetic experiences for 
the impassioned few who will never let 
it die. Yet, poetry as a subject for 
study, in far too many schools, is a bad 


experience for students; and the pres- : 


entation of the art has a paralyzing 
effect and a fatal result. 

When Matthew Arnold wrote that 
the future of poetry is immense be- 


cause poetry is based upon the idea 
rather than upon the fact, he offered 
a challenge that very few teachers of 
English have accepted. There have 
been, are, and always will be critics, 
dilletantes, teachers who may be either, 
and students blessed with that inward 
eye which is the bliss of solitude. They 
are the fortunate people who know 
the esthetic joy of being alone without 
being lonely. They are those who ap- 
preciate and understand the content- 
ment and the challenge, the comedy 
and the tragedy, the bliss and the soli- 
tude that only literature as a peculiar 
inheritance can provide. With these 
people, I am not concerned today. 
They are the impassioned few. 

I am vitally concerned because the 
teaching of poetry has proved to be a 
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failure. This is not a personal estimate; 
the estimate is real, based on the fact 
that very few adults who have been 
“exposed” to poetry in schools through 
traditional methods of teaching read 
poetry today. And if poetry is not 
_ read, then it follows that the teaching 
and learning process is ineffective and 
is, therefore, a failure. 

I am not one to be intentionally 
unkind; nor do I derive satisfaction 
from being harsh. Frankly, I pity both 
students and teachers who have in- 
herited a questionable philosophy of 
the teaching of literature in general 
and of poetry in particular; a false 
psychology of the teaching and learn- 
ing process as applied to poetry; and 
a Spartan-like adherence to the tradi- 
tional methods of “teaching” that 
paralyzed poetry in the past, and, that, 
if continued, can imperil the life of 
poetry in the future. 

Vain was the chief’s, the sage’s pride! 

They had no poet and they died. 


Pope’s verse has significance for teach- 
ers today. If students find little or no 
pleasure and delight in their experience 
with poetry in school, something 
within them is killed. They are denied 
a vital part of their cultural inheritance 
—the flow of spiritual potentiality. 
Enduring poetry is the conception 
of an individual mind in permanent 
form. When conceptions are not stated 
in preservable forms, the language is 
without a literature and the ideas and 
ideals of its people are but passing 
moments in thought. I am concerned 
that in the teaching of poetry we have 
been thinking on two levels at one and 
the same time. Because the conception 
is difficult or needs no interpretation 
at all, teachers, in the main, become 
frustrated when there is nothing 
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tangible to teach, and fall back upon 
the mechanics of composition as the 
stuff of poetry. So rhythm, rhyme, 
stanza forms, names and definitions of 
figures of speech, and other techniques 
of expression are foisted as poetry 
upon the retreating student. The study 
of how a poem is wrought (no pun 
intended) is in the area of the con- 
struction of a composition. It may be 
an aid to the appreciation of the crafts- 
manship of a creative mind, but it adds 
very little to an understanding of the 
significance of the conception of that 
mind. 


Who Is to Blame? 


Who is to blame? The answer is 
obvious — college teachers of English 
from about 1870 to the present time. 
(This statement should not go un- 
opposed, I know, but please bear with 
me.) The Harvard catalog for 1873- 
74, page 54, states the following re- 
quirement for entrance: 


. a short English composition, cor- 
rect in spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
and expression, the subject to be taken 
from one of the following works: 
Shakespeare’s Tempest, Julius Caesar, 
and Merchant of Venice; Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield; Scott’s Ivanhoe and 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. a 


With this requirement, literature be- 
came a resource for written composi- 
tion, and one notes that of the six 
prescribed selections, one is prose and 
five are verse. The Yale catalog for 
1893, page 34, states the following re- 
quirement: 

Beginning with 1894, an examination 
will be held on certain pieces of English 
literature, selected as well for their 
probable attractiveness to the prepara- 
tory student as for their intrinsic im- 
portance. With this aim in view, the list 
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for 1894 is taken from English and 
American writers of the present century, 
and comprises the following works: 
Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner; Scott, 
Ivanhoe, The Lady of the Lake; Irving, 
The Alhambra; Macaulay, Essay on 
Clive; Byron, The Fourth Canto of 
Childe Harold; Macaulay, Essay on 
Byron; Hawthorne, House of the Seven 
Gables; Thackeray, English Humorists 
of the Eighteenth Century; Tennyson, 
The Princess. 


Of the ten prescribed selections, four 
are verse. 

Let me hasten to add that I am not 
objecting to prescribed literature for 
high schools. As a matter of fact, with 
few exceptions, literature is still pre- 
scribed either by English departments 
in individual schools or by editors of 
textbook-anthologies of literature. And 
let me add also that the College En- 
trance Examination Board does not 
prescribe to schools any book or list 
of books that must be read in prepara- 
tion for the College Entrance examina- 
tion in English, although, we must 
note, what the C.E.E.B. used to pre- 
scribe is still dominating the literature 
programs in many high schools. 

From 1870 to 1893 colleges pre- 
scribed to secondary schools lists of 
required literature to be read in prep- 
aration for college. In 1895 the Na- 
tional Conference on Uniform En- 
trance Requirements was organized, 
and a list of books which would be- 
come “required reading” for secondary 
schools was presented as the Word. 

How to teach literature created no 
problem. The methods of studying 
Latin and Greek also applied to the 
critical study of English and American 
classics. An author’s style was copied; 
grammatical construction of sentences 
was analyzed; allusions were traced 
with single-minded intensity; biog- 
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raphies of authors were investigated 
(to the everlasting harm of the author 
and the increasing apathy of the stu- 
dent); words, phrases, and sentences 
were studied as exercises in under- 
standing the meaning of style. And, as 
a matter of fact, it was common prac- 
tice in the 1800’s for students to parse 
the entire first book of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost. 


All of the above enumerated points 
necessary to critical study are certainly 
of major importance in an analysis of 
construction, and help the student to 
evaluate the quality of an author’s 
craftsmanship. I would be stupid to 
decry or oppose them when they are 
utilized within the medium of their 
true function—composition craftsman- 
ship. Nor do I deny that a knowledge 
of composition craftsmanship helps one 
to understand and sometimes to enjoy 
further a particular poem. That which 
I deplore is the craftsmanship approach 
to young minds that are to be devel- 
oped and young hearts that are to be 
opened. 


Emerson said: 


It is not metres, but a metre-making 
argument, that makes a poem—a thought 
so passionate and alive, that, like the 
spirit of a plant or an animal, it has an 
architecture of its own, and adorns na- 
ture with a new thing. The thought and 
the form are equal in the order of time, 
but in the order of genesis the thought 
is prior to the form. The poet has a new 
thought; he has a whole new world to 
unfold; he will tell us how it was with 
him, and all men will be the richer in 
his fortune. The majority of people 
fancy that they hate poetry, and they 
are all poets and mystics. 


Confusing Purposes 
My plea, frankly, is for separation. 
Unlike things cannot be compared. 
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The making of a poem and the finished 
product should not be treated on two 
levels—versification and poetry—at one 
and the same time. Versification is the 
art or practice of metrical composition. 
Rhyme and rhythm are not poetry. 
The scansion of verse may or may not 
be a delight, but it is an aid to under- 
standing composition, although it is 
not a necessary foundation for the 
enjoyment of poetry. To scan Keats’s 
line, “The poetry of earth is never 
dead,” with the thought that such 
action leads to appreciation of the idea 
is sacrilege. I grant that the line is 
iambic pentameter and that such 
knowledge is fundamental to an under- 
standing of blank verse, but I’m in- 
clined to think that mixing lessons in 
composition with the realized idea 
leads to blank appreciation of poetry. 
If, however, the purpose of teaching 
composition is to engender apprecia- 
tion (which it is not), then let us ask 
students to scan Scott’s line, 


Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking; 


and, perhaps to make the point clearer 
to students, they should scan Gray’s 


Full many a flower is born to blush un- 
seen... 


and, to clinch the point, we should call 
on Shakespeare’s 


His means of death, his obscure burial—; 


Then as a post-mortem, we can call 
on Wordsworth to say, 


Hauting me thus among my _ boyish 
sports.... 


I now call your attention to the fact 
that a knowledge of the kinds of verses 
is an aid to composition, but not neces- 
sarily an aid to the appreciation of a 
specific work. Suppose, for example, a 
teacher read to a group Chatterton’s 
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Scrape, ye fiddlers, tinkle, tinkle. 
Music makes my twinklers twinkle; 

Humming, 

Thrumming, 

Groaning, 

Toning, 

Squeaking, 

Shrieking, 

Bawling, 

Squalling, 


O the sweet charms of tinkle, tinkle! 


It would be interesting to follow the 
presentation of the poem by a discus- 
sion of the verse pattern showing that 
a verse of one-foot is monometer. We 
could emphasize this point by a read- 
ing of Herrick’s 

Thus I 

Pass by 

And die 

As one 

Unknown 

And gone. 


as a way of establishing the fact. Then 
the teacher could ask students to ana- 
lyze selected passages that illustrated 
dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, pen- 
tameter, hexameter, heptameter, and 
octameter. And, I hasten to say, the 
exercise would be valuable in teaching 
the structure of metrical composition 
and perhaps something about the 
philosophy of composition. But the 
teacher would not be teaching poetry. 


Chiefly by means of rhyme, verses 
of English poetry are held together. 
This is a fact recognized, and is of 
fundamental importance, in teaching 
creative writing (if it can be taught). 
I hold, however, that a knowledge of 
the mechanics of writing verse is not 
at all necessary to the fluency or lique- 
faction of Poe’s 


And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling 
of each purple curtain 

filled me, Thrilled me with fantastic 
terrors never felt before;— 
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Nor should one feel it necessary to 
research for the ways of writing verse 
just because Kipling wrote: 

There are nine and sixty ways 


Of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right! 


Does a knowledge of the fact that 
the following lines written by Keats 
are in the Spenserian stanza form—nine 
lines of iambic pentameter, rhyme 
scheme ababbcbcc—help one to enjoy 
the poem more? 


St. Agnes’ Eve—Ah, bitter chill it was! 

The ow! for all his feathers was a-cold; 

The hare limp’d trembling through the 
frozen grass, 

And silent was the flock in the woolly 
fold: 

Numb were the beadsman’s fingers, 
while he told 

His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seem’d taking flight for heaven, without 
a death, 

Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his 
prayer he saith. 


I do not deny that a knowledge of the 
stanza form helps one to appreciate 
the craftsmanship. I do contend that 
“the play’s the thing wherein we'll 
catch the conscience of the King.” 
My plea is not a new idea. It is 
merely another expression of an idea 
stated decades and decades ago. In 
English for the English by George 
Sampson, published at Cambridge by 
the University Press in 1921, we read: 


But what we must not do, and what I 
fear we often do, is to mix two different 
kinds of lessons. We must not turn the 
reading of a play or a poem into a study 
of the form of language, or ‘we shall’ be 
trying to live on two planes at once. The 
explicatory lesson is one thing, and the 
presentation of a poem something quite 
different. What pleasure should we get 
from a performance of the C minor 
symphony if the conductor stopped the 
orchestra at every occurrence of the 
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main theme to expatiate upon the won- 
derful significance with which Beethoven 
can invest a simple rhythmic phrase, or 
from a performance of the B minor mass 
if the choir were silenced while someone 
explained the harmonic effects that make 
the hushed close of the Crucifixus such 
a wonderful moment? It is delightful to 
have these beauties of musical language 
pointed out to us; but not while we are 
on the emotional plane of a performance. 
If explanation and performance are put 
together we get good from neither; but 
isn’t our usual method of dealing with 
school literature like a blend of explana- 
tion and performance? It needs must be 
that explanations come: but woe unto 
those that foist them into the very utter- 
ance of poetry. 


This mixing of explanation and per- 
formance is a valid reason why too 
many hungry students look down and 
are fed up! 

Enjoyment, admiration, and sym- 

pathy are the stuff of appreciation. 
When these mental attitudes are 
aroused by the excellence or perfec- 
tion in a work of art, such as a poem, 
then we can be sure that we have 
achieved an understanding of the Rho- 
dora’s lesson, that beauty is its own 
excuse for being. 

I have the inclination but not the 
time to discuss some of the approaches 
to the appreciation lesson; therefore, I 
shall merely illustrate and draw a con- 
clusion. Once, when Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin was a small boy, he be- 
came very ill — pneumonia. As he lay 
awake in the middle of the night, he 
heard the door to his room open softly 
and glimpsed the entrance of his 
father. Soon a lighted match held in 
cupped hands illuminated the troubled 
face, and sympathetic eyes searched 
for some indication of hope. And then 
the light went out, and the father 
retired quietly from the room. Years 
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later, Coffin recollected in tranquillity 
the poem, “The Secret Heart,” as he 
said, “he bumpted into” that night. 


He held his palms each side the spark 
His love had kindled in the dark. 
His two hands were curved apart 

In the semblance of a heart. 


An instant it looked all about, 

And then the secret heart went out. 
But it shone long enough for one 

To know that hands held up the sun. 


Students who “hate” poetry and 
consider it useless should be helped to 
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realize that poetry is as useless as love 
and honor, truth and beauty, children 
and youths. We teachers should hold 
up the sun that provides delight, 
pleasure, contemplation, and the di- 
vineness of aloneness with a poet. 
The composition of the sun is differ- 
ent matter, worthy, of course, of 
scientific study. Our real responsibility, 
however, is to help students to recog- 
nize the omnipotent aspects of the 
conception rather than to emphasize 
the mechanics of the composition. 
Then and only then will the future of 
poetry be immense in our schools. 


Education for the 


Age of Communication 
William D. Boutwell 


QNE OF my best friends is a high 

school principal. I’ve known him 
a long time. So long that I have no 
hesitation in charging him with the 
neglect of American youth and other 
educational crimes. That is, I do this 
if I can beat him to the verbal punch. 
Recently, I had the good fortune to 
get my blast in first. This is what I 
said: “Abe, you run a good high school 
but your students graduate completely 
unprepared to cope with one major 
force that will most affect their lives 
practically every waking hour until 
they die.” 

“Look,” replied Abe, “their parents 
want them to go to college. Sixty per- 
cent of my graduates get into college. 
Isn’t that enough? What are we neg- 
lecting?” 

“Education for mass communica- 
tion,” I replied. 


“You mean cut out the comi¢ 
books, boys, turn off the rock and roll, 
and hit the books?” 

“No, I don’t mean teach youngsters 
to kick out mass communication. I 
mean to teach them to learn to live 
with it. We all know about fallouts 
nowadays. Mass communication comes 
down on us like a fallout. Miles and 
miles away somebody sets off a maga- 
zine or a television show or a movie. 
For weeks and months afterward the 
results fall on millions of people all 
over the world. If the “explosion” is, 
let us say, a new musical called My 
Fair Lady, then the fallout of music 
and laughter cheers everybody. If it is 
the latest issue of a scandal magazine 
then the fallout can be dangerous.” 

Able isn’t bowled over easily. “Very 
fancy,” he said. “Let me tell you what 
really happens. On Saturday night the 
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boys get some girls and an old jalopy 
and a case of beer and off they go to 
the nearest drive-in theatre. Do you 
think they care what picture is show- 
ing? Does it make any difference? I’m 
not sure they even see the picture. My 
job is education. What you are talking 
about is entertainment. Every guy has 
a right to choose his own entertain- 
ment on his own time. Good, average, 
cheap, or tawdry. That’s his business, 
not the school’s.” 


I was determined not to be side- 
tracked. So I said: “You know the 
language of the Preamble to UNESCO 
—‘... since wars begin in the minds 
of men... .’ Not only wars but prac- 
tically everything. That’s your busi- 
ness, Abe, the minds of men and 
women. That’s the business of mass 
media, too: the minds of men, influ- 
encing their minds. Business is spend- 
ing at least $12 billion annually to 
do just that. Mass media captures four 
to five hours of the average adult’s 
waking day. If education is a process 
of preparing young people to do what 
they are likely to do anyway, isn’t it 
the duty of the schools to teach the 
coming generation how to be masters, 
not slaves, of mass media? How to 
select what’s best? How to know the 
tripe from the true?” 


Finally I wore Abe down. 


“O.K.,” he said. “Suppose I agree 
with you in principle. Where do I fit it 
into our crowded schedule? And what 
would I try to fit in? A course in mass 
media? What would you do if you 
sat behind my desk? Send me a letter 
spelling out what you would do and 
Pll take it up with the department 
heads.” 

So the rest of this is a letter to Abe. 
It is also a letter to anyone in education 
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who worries about what to do about 
the everlasting fallout of mass media. 


May I congratulate you on your ed- 
ucational statesmanship. Your willing- 
ness to consider changes in your school 
program to better prepare boys and 
girls for the tide of mass media that 
already engulfs them shows rare vision. 
Now anyone with this much percep- 
tion also knows that you get farther 
in education — and in other fields — by 
adapting on-going programs than by 
launching a new one. Therefore, let 
me lay before you two proposals con- 
cerning (1) what can be done within 
the present program, and (2) what 
might be done if you and your faculty 
decide to branch out boldly. 


Adapting the Present Program 


Suppose you accept the idea that 
mass Communication presents a prob- 
lem and that youth should be prepared 
to cope with the mass communication 
“fallout.” How do you teach about 
something as sprawly as mass com- 
munication? We know about teaching 
units on the newspaper, you say. 
Should we then introduce units on 
television, movies, pocket books, rec- 
ords, and tapes? And what about mate- 
rials? How can you teach about movies 
that can’t be shown in the classroom? 
What can you do with a television 
show that comes at night or on week- 
ends? Another thing: A teacher ought 
to preview what he teaches. How do 
you expect any mortal to find enough 
waking hours to become familiar with 
the tangled jungle of mass communica- 
tion? 

You can add your own hurdles to 
this list. You can let any one of them 
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stop you cold. Or you can say, “The 
need to do something about mass com- 
munication is so great that we must 
try to find practical teaching 
methods.” 

If you reach this point in your 
thinking may I suggest that you con- 
sider three more points: 

1. Mass communication is so big and 
so complex that it can never be col- 
lected into a neat body of subject mat- 
ter. It cannot be taught like algebra or 
a unit in nutrition. So relax. You can’t 
teach all of it. 


2. You might as well experiment be- 
cause there are no textbooks and al- 
most no curriculum outlines. Further- 
more, our colleges and universities 
can’t help you because their faculties 
can’t agree on who shall study what 
about mass communication. Our pro- 
fessors generally turn their heads and 
pretend that mass communication isn’t 
here. Or they hold their noses. They 
are of little help. Perhaps this is for the 
best. It leaves you with greater free- 
dom to experiment. 

3. Give this top priority. Realize 
that much of what you know and 
much of what you teach can be used 
when you teach about mass communi- 
cation. You know about plot struc- 
ture in fiction and drama so you know 
about plot structure in television plays 
and movies. You know about charac- 
terization so you know how to evalu- 
ate character drawing in westerns and 
comic books. All the media of mass 
communication are lengthening shad- 
ows of the older arts in which you 
have been schooled. No one in our 
society is better prepared to be an 
expert On mass communication than 
the teacher of English. 

Now you hav said three things to 
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yourself: I can’t teach everything 
about mass communication; I’m going 
to experiment; ['ll go forward with 
confidence because I’m an expert on 
the arts of communication. What can 
you do next? 

Suggestion 1: Select a name for what 
you ask students to consider. This isn’t 
easy. We now use the term “language 
arts” to describe the enlarged function 
of “English.” “Language arts,” em- 
phasizing skills in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening, seems too nar- 
row. What about “communication 
arts’? Fair. But since all the arts com- 
municate, how shall we distinguish be- 
tween the so-called “fine arts” and 
“mass media”? What about “popular 
arts’? Shall we then call the others 
“unpopular arts”? What about “cul- 
tural anthropology”? Too large. No, 
the search for a “moniker,” a “ticket,” 
for this young monster must go on. I 
shall be bold enough to make a sugges- 
tion — “comparative communication.” 
You, as a teacher, can go before a class 
and say, “You all know how important 
communication is in our lives. You live 
with it every day just as you live with 
food and air. Just as it is vital to know 
good food, water, and air from poor 
and bad, so it is important for each of 
us to distinguish among good, poor, 
and bad communication. In the case 
of water, science can now protect us. 
In the case of communication each 
person must make up his own mind 


about what is good, poor, and bad. 


Science has no tests of communication. 
Of course every person above the age 
of three thinks he knows what com- 
munication he wants, what is good 
for him. But does he? Are you sure 
that you know what you want? Are 
you, Jennie or Tom, absolutely sure 
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that Elvis Presley is a great singer? 
That Rock Hudson is God’s gift to 
drama? Do you think that the Nancy 
Drew stories are good literature? Dur- 
ing the next few weeks we are going 
to explore our own standards of what 
is good, poor, and bad in communica- 
tion. We are going to range from com- 
munication as practiced by Shake- 
speare to Paddy Chayefsky. We shall 
examine artist’s views of trials and 
tribulations of young people, ranging 
from those of the Bronte Sisters to 
Penny in the comic strips. 

“In taking up ‘comparative com- 
munication’ we will be doing what 
comes naturally. When we see a film 
we say, ‘Well, it wasn’t exactly like 
the book.’ We debate the relative 
merits of actors, of Sullivan versus 
Steve Allen, and of Disney’s Johnny 
Tremain versus that of Esther Forbes. 
In this course we shall bring those de- 
bates into the classroom, comparing 
our views of communication. We shall 
try to state clearly what we like or 
don’t like and, more important, why. 
We shall listen to the reasons of others. 
Out of a study of ‘comparative com- 
munication’ we can expect to build 
definite and presumably better stand- 
ards of what is good, average, poor, 
and bad. What we are going to do is 
exciting, timely, and important to each 
of us.” 

Suggestion 2: Apply what you teach 
about literature to the broader litera- 
ture of mass media. What teacher of 
English has not been introduced to 
the basic principles of plot structure? 
Who has not analyzed novels or short 
stories or dramas for their organiza- 
tion, the conflict, its development, its 
climax, its denouement? What teacher 
cannot quickly identify a creaky or 


wandering plot? What teacher has 
not learned to identify good and poor 
characterization? Or the central theme 
of a work of fiction? Anyone pre- 
pared to teach English knows the 
ground rules of fiction. 


When we look at mass media we see 
that much of it— perhaps more than 
half — consists of fiction ranging from 
the comic books to Studio One, from 
paperback reprints to Holywood’s 
latest feature film. One finds, also, large 
areas of non-fiction—newspapers, some 
books, music, magazines or parts of 
magazines. Nevertheless, fiction is a 
dominant element. The logic is clear: 
Teachers know the rules of fiction; 
mass Communication is made up largely 
of fiction; ergo, teachers can apply the 
rules of fiction to the understanding 
and measurement of much of mass 
communication. 


Your students see Dragnet and Gun- 
smoke. Can you bring them to com- 
pare the plot and characters of these 
TV shows with stories to be found in 
the classroom anthology? Could you 
ask them to analyze the “western” as a 
type of literature? How does it com- 
pare with the stories of King Arthur 
and his knights? For example, is the 
treatment of women the same? 


I have tried to indicate the method 
which any teacher can use — compara- 
tive communication. By relating and 
measuring current examples of mass 
media fiction against the basic rules 
and examples to he found in the 
literature studied regularly in the 
school, the teacher begins to give 
youth the measures by which he can 
make judgments of mass media. Of 
course, he might make them anyway, 
if he is smart. But why leave it to 
chance? Why not help him to prac- 
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tice judgment on the TV show and 
on the movie at the corner. To do so 
gives contemporary point to instruc- 
tion. To do so can give a liveliness to 
the class which will make the learning 
memorable. 


Suggestion 3: Apply what you know 
about criticism to the task of making 
every student a skilled critic. We are 
all critics after a fashion —even the 
teen-ager who says a film is “cool,” the 
star is “cool,” and the plot is “cool.” 
Of course you wouldn’t accept that 
kind of roughcut estimate on a book 
report. You expect the student to de- 
scribe the story line, the book’s theme, 
and to give some estimate of the book’s 
quality. At least, I hope you do. 

Why not ask students to read critics’ 
reviews of films, TV, etc., which they 
find in Time, Scholastic, and the local 
newspapers? Then ask them to com- 
pare these estimates with their own? 
And more important, why not ask stu- 
dents to look at the content and pat- 
tern of good criticism. Can they get 
the idea that most of good criticism 
is good reporting? A new generation 
of sharp critics could do more to lift 
the quality of mass media than any- 
thing else. No art is ever any better 
than its audience. If we provide an au- 
dience that expects greatness from its 
entertainers, we will get great art. 


Using the Case Study 


Thus far I have described what can 
be done within the on-going program. 
I have suggested looking at the mass 
media as arts. And, indeed, they are. 
But these media are different or they 
wouldn’t be identified by the term 
“mass.” How are they different? You 
will remember that Van Gogh sold 
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one picture in his lifetime. That did 
not stop him, thanks to a generous 
brother, from painting. How long 
could NBC exist if it sold one program 
per season? How long could MGM 


operate on sales of one film? 


Seldom do the people in these mass 
media activities call them arts. Who 
talks about cinema art? They call it 
the motion picture industry, or broad- 
casting business, or record business. 
Mass media are industrialized, com- 
mercialized arts. As such they are 
shaped by the forces that shape indus- 
try — by cost, by technological equip- 
ment, by personnel, by staff, by man- 
agement skills, by audience testing, by 
government controls, by competition, 
and by many other factors. 


These factors determine in large 
part what we hear and what we see. 
The arrival of television banished the 
newsreels from the corner movie. 
Sometimes it also removed the movie! 
Recording television on tape may make 
networks obsolete. The shifting of ad- 
vertising from magazines to television 
killed Colliers and other magazines. 
Invention of vinilyte revived the rec- 
ord industry. And so it goes. Note that 
the artist has nothing to do with these 
changes. What the artist can do in 
mass media depends on industrial not 
artistic factors. 


If the next generation is to know 
how to handle its number one prob- 
lem — communication — it will need 
some education in mass media as an 
industry. Today there are no courses 
in this subject. The only textbook 
worthy of the name is Variety maga- 
zine. And yet isn’t it somewhat futile 
to criticize television or movies or 
comic books for their transgressions or 
failures unless one knows the pressures 
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on these media? The demons who ride 
mass media are not men but banks and 
box offices. 

You will ask, quite properly, since 
there are no textbooks and no ex- 
amples, what shall we do? What kind 
of a course? — What a blessed condi- 
tion! No precedents. You can do as 
you wish. Experiment. 

To try to introduce students to the 
whole field of mass media is manifestly 
impossible. Almost no one except Gil- 
bert Seldes has tried to bring it under 
one roof. Therefore, I move to a more 
practical suggestion: Why not apply 
the method long favored in law and 
now in business education at Harvard 
and elsewhere —the case study? The 
case study method proceeds by ex- 
amining specific real-life problems. 
Here are some that can be brought 
into the classroom: 

How much time do members of the 
class give to mass media and which 
media? An easy survey problem. 

What happens when a book becomes a 
movie? When The Gun becomes The 


Pride and the Passion; when Friendly 
Persuasion becomes a film? 

What are the marks of the westerns 
on television? In the movies? In books? 

What comic books are being read in 
the neighborhood? What is the content 
of these comic books? Why do young- 
sters buy them? 

Should the television channels be 
changed to higher frequencies in order 
to provide more stations and a wider 
choice of programs? 
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Should local police have the power to 
decide which paperback books and 
which magazines may be sold on local 
stands? An inquiry into the nature of 
freedom of the press. 


But does the case study take us any- 
where we want to go? I can’t give an 
answer to that since no one has prac- 
ticed it in mass communication in 
high school study. But I see teams of 
students studying and reporting on 
cases that interest them. And from this 
inquiry I see coming a sensitiveness to 
the larger picture and larger problems 
we face in dealing with mass media. 

There are other things I would do. 
I would set up student panels on cur- 
rent mass media. I would print their 
reports to fellow students in the stu- 
dent newspaper. I would establish in 
the classroom a mass media bulletin 
board — perhaps one for the entire 
school. And I would arrange to view 
and read mass media through group 
trips to films, group viewing of se- 
lected television programs, group read- 
ing of paperbacks, and group listening 
to records. 

By these two methods — (1) apply- 
ing what English teachers already do 
know to mass media, and (2) launch- 
ing a Case study course in comparative 
communication —I would begin to 
give students education that will enable 
them to live with and shape what is 
probably the most powerful force in 
the lives of all of us every day. 


What Do the Colleges Want? 


College Viewpoints on High School-College Articulation 


The following papers, except that by Professor Watson, were read at the 
NCTE convention last November. 


What Can the Colleges Expect? 


Joseph H. 


Marshburn 


University of Oklahoma 


Already we have had more speculation 
and theory than is good for the teaching 
of English. What we need is the practical 
application of the principles of good 
writing. It is difficult to believe that so 
many first-year college students can 
neither read nor write on the freshman 
level. If credence is given to what stu- 
dents say, there is but little emphasis 
placed by high schools on the one and 
only method by which one learns to 
write— that is, by writing. 


Since the high school and freshman 
programs are mutually dependent, it is 
necessary that each cooperate with the 
other. Ev ery fall, however, with the crop 
of high school graduates metamorphosed 
into college freshmen, we hear the usual 
clamor, “What's wrong with the teaching 
of high school English?” You know the 
clichés bandied about by officials, teach- 
ers, and students. Also, there are less sym- 
pathetic critics who prefer epithets such 
as “boneheads” and “‘dumbbells.” 

The liaison between high schools and 
colleges is slightly less than chaotic, and 
much of the confusion is the result of 
indecision on the part of the colleges, 
some of which appear indifferent, some 
supercritical, and others, occupied with 
their own problems, have not realized 
that the teaching of high school English 
is now such “big business” that we 
couldn’t ignore it if we tried. 


That the high school graduate is in- 
adequately prepared in English is an in- 
escapable conclusion. In the freshman 
program at the University of Oklahoma, 
we tried the usual remedies, but to no 
avail. There were times when we felt like 
saying to the high schools, “We've done 
all we can; now take care of yourselves!” 
When the deans came to our staff for 
help, we, in turn, passed the buck to the 
high schools. 


In fairness to high school teachers, it 
must be admitted that they are not pri- 
marily responsible for this ‘dilemma. The 
embarrassing truth is that our universities 
do not provide the necessary training 
for teachers of English. Formerly, the 
criteria for hiring English teachers have 
been an impressive scholastic record and 
a master of arts degree. We now are con- 
vinced that something more than a Phi 
Beta Kappa key is required to qualify 
effective teachers of English. On the 
other hand, it has been clearly demon- 
strated that teachers, when properly 
trained, do a creditable job in the class- 
room. 

In general, high school teachers have a 
full measure of professional pride. Also, 
they know sufficiently well what their 
task is—what they need to learn is how 
to accomplish it. They have shown a 
willingness to co-operate with the col- 
leges, to whom they look for prepara- 
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tion, guidance, and moral support. What 
they do not understand is why so many 
universities seemingly have adopted a 
defeatist attitude. It reminds one of the 
farmer, who, unable to keep up his rent, 
was forced to move so regularly that his 
chickens, on the first day of the year, 
huddled in the barnyard, crossed their 
legs, and patiently waited to be tied! 
Just who the frustrated chickens are de- 
pends on your point of view. 

Five years ago, the University of Okla- 
homa designed and put into operation 
a special course for the training of sec- 
ondary school teachers and for our grad- 
uate assistants. This course, now required 
by state law for a teacher’s license, is 
given both semesters of the academic 
year and in the summer school. There 
is nothing revolutionary about this pro- 
gram; we merely try to accomplish what 
we believe should be done. It is a prac- 
tical course, embracing the techniques of 
theme-correcting, diagramming, syntac- 
tical analysis, and a detailed study of the 
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paragraph as an organic whole—the in- 
dissoluble unity of form and content. 
The course, taught by a specialist, has 
been so successful that here in Oklahoma 
we modestly believe that the major prob- 
lem in high school and in college fresh- 
man English has been solved. 

To the teachers of English in second- 
ary schools: students enjoy learning to 
write; the technique of composition can- 
not be acquired by osmosis; college 
freshmen, unable to express themselves 
effectively, will fail other courses; special 
courses, designed for students who do 
not intend to enter college, should be 
abandoned; speech courses—important as 
they are—should not be substituted for 
English; at the end of junior and senior 
high, diagnostic tests should be required, 
do not advance unqualified students; en- 
courage closer contacts with the univer- 
sities; competent teachers must remain in 
high school work; teaching loads should 
be reduced and salaries materially in- 
creased. 


What We Do Not Expect from 
High School Graduates 


Robert S. Hunting 
Purdue University 


First I must apologize for the ar- 
rogance of my title. In talking about 
“What we do not expect from high 
school graduates,” the we is hardly in- 
tended to embrace the entire college 
teaching profession. The we means your 
speaker, and perhaps a few of his col- 
leagues. 

I speak as a teacher of the course 
which all college freshmen must some- 
how manage to get through: namely, 
freshman composition. Freshman English 
courses are of many sorts and sizes. 
Noting the seemingly vast differences 
among these courses, the high school 


teacher is surely justified in wondering 
what it IS that the college English teach- 
ers want—and do not want. 

So far as I can see, the one essential 
in all college freshman composition 
courses is the ability to write a passing 
essay. These skills and attitudes and that 
knowledge necessary to write a passing 
essay are the skills and attitudes and the 
knowledge that entering students of 
freshman English should have; anything 
else is peripheral, unnecessary—or per- 
haps even harmful. 

Practices and skills and attitudes like 
the following are among those which I 
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would like not to have to expect from 
high school graduates: 

There is no need, for example, to teach 
high school students how to write the 
so-called research paper. Since most high 
school research papers cannot be suf- 
ficiently supervised—classes are too large, 
in the first place—this assignment invites 
the student to plagiarize, even innocently, 
from reference books. From this experi- 
ence he gets practice in penmanship, but 
not much in writing. Surely it is better 
to omit the research project entirely. 


There is no need, further, to teach 
high school students how to write a so- 
called book review. The reviews that I 
and my friends wrote in high school 
were composed of injudicious cullings 
from remarks on book jackets. This was 
a pointless exercise. I would not even 
mention it here, if I did not know that 
the exercise is still regularly assigned in 
some schools and that students meet the 
requirement in the same old way. 


We do want students to read. One rea- 
son students cannot write is that they 
cannot read. Part of the reason that they 
cannot read is that too many of their 
teachers cannot read. That is, too many 
of them lack the solid subject-major that 
teaches them how to read. They are too 
busy taking their professional courses. 
Since this is so, my recommendation has 
to be a modest one if it has any chance 
of success. Very good. I suggest that 
teachers throw out the old-fashioned 
book report. 


If a few of you insist on retaining the 
book report, I would recommend not 
asking a student to write a review of, say, 
Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms. Ask, 
instead—as some teachers already do—if 
the hero of this story is a coward or a 
brave man. Or, if you just want to find 
out if a student has read his assignment, 
ask him how much time is involved in 
the central action of the novel. How 
many weeks from beginning to end? 
Can the student prove that his answer is 
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correct? Ask him. If you just want to 
make Johnny read a book, you do not 
have to make him write about it too. 


Another point: Do not force upon 
your students an extremist attitude to- 
ward language and writing. I think, in 
particular, of two attitudes which we 
could do without. Both very often hin- 
der a student from writing a passing 
college theme. The first of these is the 
“purist” attitude. Purists are still much 
with us and still doing harm. College 
students who are at home (so long as 
they are in college) only at the “should 
of went” level of diction know, if they 
know nothing else, that the preposi- 
tion does not belong where Winston 
Churchill wants to leave it. The same 
student will, in a written essay, demon- 
strate an entire ignorance of the need 
for a main point, but he will carefully 
and righteously correct “My number 1s 
in the phone book” to “My number is in 
the telephone book.” 

The lesson, to me, is this: Concerning 
the words we use, there are a lot of 
fussy notions, some of them true and 
some of them false. Avoid the lot of 
them, if possible. Avoid the average 
workbook which teases students with this 
type of unrealistic word-puzzle. Throw 
out the puzzle; and throw out the work- 
book. 

A common-sense attitude towards lan- 
guage evades another extreme just as 
pernicious as the purist’s extreme. I refer 
here to the student who has been taught 
all about structural linguistics and levels 
of usage. This student I do not often 
meet, but I meet him more frequently 
than I used to. “Anything goes” tee this 
boy, usually. “There are NO rules.” This 
poor lad is in a sorry way. The linguists 
are giving us, increasingly, teachable 
ideas about language. But the ideas must 
be well taught and well learned—or not 
at all. A little knowledge continues to 
be a dangerous nuisance. 


Now to this somewhat detailed list 
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above, I append a brief listing of some 
other observations which I frequently 
hear from my colleagues at Purdue, and 
from other sources. The bias exhibited 
by these observations is a bias which I 
share in, of course. 

1. Do not teach that a theme must 
have an introduction. The Reader’s Di- 
gest gives us and our students models of 
good introductions. My suggestion: Dis- 
pense with the introduction in all themes. 
Dispense, also, with the Reader’s Digest. 

2. Do not teach the rhetorical ques- 
tion as an opening line in a theme. I am 
sick of such openings. James Thurber 
was sick of them long before I was. But, 
since Thurber’s protest did not do much 
good, I am adding mine. 

3. Do not teach “creative” writing. 
To teach the average student—this means 
most of those we see—just plain writing 
is hard enough. 

4. Do not teach the absolute neces- 
sity of avoiding repetition of a word. Let 
a student ask a question as many times 
as he wants to. Don’t make the poor boy 
utter or interrogate. If he phrases a 
query, fail him. 
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5. Do not teach diagramming. Your 
horizon will be wider, I believe, if you 
can give yourself to other tasks. How- 
ever, if you lack the strength to break 
the habit of diagramming, at least teach 
it as a means, not as an end. One of the 
best diagrammers I ever saw in my life 
could not write a paragraph that made 
much sense. 


6. Do not teach business letter-writing 
at the expense of theme-writing. 

7. Teach reading. Teach literature. 
But do not teach literature from Beowulf 
to Eliot, all in a one-semester package. 
Our glorious literary heritage, rapidly 
tossed up, hunk by hunk, simply dizzies 
a student who cannot read anyway. 

8. Teach reading. Teach literature. 
But do not teach literature as a dodge to 
avoid teaching composition. To pass his 
freshman English course, the student has 
to be able to write a passing composi- 
tion. The greatest service you can do 
him is to show him how. One way to 
begin showing him is to stop teaching 
that which is either peripheral, useless, or 
perhaps even harmful. 


What Literature Do College-bound 
Students Read? 


Scott Elledge 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


In the fall of 1956 the members of the 
English department at Carleton College 
conducted a pretty unscientific survey of 
the freshman class. We prepared a huge 
questionnaire designed to tell us some 
things we might have found out more 
easily by asking a few high school teach- 
ers, but also some things we could not 
have found out except by asking the 
students. Compiling the data took some 
time. For the last six weeks or so I have 


been looking at the results rather list- 
lessly. I've looked at them from top to 
bottom, from bottom to top, from left to 
right, and right to left; I’ve held them 
under an ultra-violet lamp, and brushed 
them with lemon juice. 

It serves me right. I was asked to talk 
about what colleges wanted high school 
students to read. And that’s what I 
wanted to talk about; but a slightly dis- 
honest wish to avoid sounding like an 
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outsider telling an insider what to do 
led me to suggest the more subtle title, 
“What High School Students Read.” I 
have two or three opinions about what 
boys and girls from fifteen to seventeen 
who plan to go to a liberal arts college 
ought to read, both in and out of Eng- 
lish classes, and I shall express them 
briefly, as soon as I have told you about 
the results of our home-made research 
project. First, I believe, a statistician 
should describe his sample. 

This class of 1960 consisted of 300, 150 
men and 150 women; about a fourth of 
them came from Minnesota; another 
fourth, from Wisconsin and Illinois; the 
remaining half came from twenty- eight 
other states. About eighty-five percent 
of them came from public schools, and 
of those, about half were from graduat- 
ing classes of 200 or more. About half 
the class came from large cities. Eighty 
percent were in the upper quarter of 
their high school class, and about ten 
percent were valedictorians. In other 
words the sample is a pretty representa- 
tive one: there were worse freshman 
classes elsewhere that fall, and there were 
better. The majority of our students are 
children of middle-western, upper- 
middle-class parents, who presumably 

wanted their children in a small, coedu- 
cational liberal arts college. The mothers 
of one-third of the students were or 
had been teachers. 


Now our aim was to discover, if pos- 
sible, not only what sorts of things this 
group had read, but also how they had 
been stimulated to read, and to what ex- 
tent they could be called readers at all. 
We found that about half of them had 
had courses in literature in both junior 
and senior years in high school, and 
that two-thirds of them had studied lit- 
erature in undifferentiated classes; that 
is, for two-thirds there had been no spe- 
cial classes for college-bound students. 

Outside of school, we discovered that 
one-half the class had lived with TV at 
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least since they were fifteen. We asked 
the students to name their three favorite 
magazines: one-half named Life, one- 
third, the Saturday Evening Post, one- 
fourth, the Reader’s Digest, and one- 
eighth, the New Yorker. We asked them 
what they thought were the two best 
newspapers in the United States: one- 
half named the New York Times, one- 
eighth, the Christian Science Monitor, 
and one-fifteenth, the Chicago Tribune. 
(There were scattered votes of loyalty 
for such papers as the Tulsa World and 
the Chicago Heights Star and the New- 
ark Evening News.) 

Then we learned what books they 
had read during the summer before they 
came to college. Though asked to name 
the two books they had most enjoyed, 
only one-half named more than one 
book. Fewer than one-fifth named a best- 
seller of the past year. I suppose I am not 
the only one in this room who looks 
back with nostalgia to the days when 
English teachers worried about the 
amount of trash their students read. 

The heart of our questionnaire was the 
section consisting of about four hundred 
titles of works of English and American 
literature. We simply asked students to 
check the titles they had read, either in 
or out of school. Of course our results 
are only approximations. Probably some 
students checked some titles simply be- 
cause they sounded reasonably en 
but probably more failed to check some 
titles because they did not remember 
having read the works. Still, we think 
the results significant. I hope a few ex- 
amples will be interesting. 


First, 290 out of 300 had read Silas 
Marner, but none of the novels we listed 
by Jane Austen, the Brontes, Thackeray, 
Hardy, or Conrad had been read by as 
many as 100. In American fiction the re- 
sults were similar: three-fourths had read 
something by Mark Twain, Poe, and 
O. Henry; one-half had read Washin 
ton Irving; but only 100 had read The 
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Old Man and the Sea, only thirty-six, A 
Farewell to Arms; fewer than one-third 
had read The Red Badge of Courage, and 
only one-fourth had read Moby Dick. 
That 290 had read Silas Marner might 
not be so serious if other works of fiction 
had been more generally read, but when 
less than twenty percent had read The 
Return of the Native, or Lord Jim, or 
Arrowsmith, or Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, or anything by E. M. For- 
ster, Lardner, Wolfe, or Faulkner, then 
something other than taste or pedagogy 
must be determining the choice of novels 
students are being led to read. 

The results in American poetry in 
general were even more distressing. 
Among the poets Poe, Markham, Lowell, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Whitman, Whittier, 
and Holmes led the list. Only half the 
class knew “The Death of the Hired 
Man.” Fewer than a third knew “Miniver 
Cheevy” or “Birches”; and fewer than 
a tenth knew any Dickinson. Here again, 
it w ould only seem funny that Poe’s “The 
Raven” should win the poll if it were 
not for the fact that Whitman and Frost 
and Dickinson finished so poorly. And 
here again one concludes that something 
other than the taste of the teachers or a 
concern for making literature a lively 
source of pleasure and understanding 
must be determining syllabuses. 

In English poetry three-fourths had 
read “The Rime of the Ancient Mari- 

er,” but only a third or fewer had read 
much, if any, Milton, Dryden, Byron, 
Tennyson, or Arnold. Fewer than a 
fourth knew Blake, Housman, Yeats, or 
Eliot. That the Romantics are still 
control in the secondary curriculum 
would not seem so bad if one could feel 
confident that the choices had_ been 
made after a thoughtful study of both 
the taste of good students and the full 
range of four ‘centuries of English 
poetry. 


The Shakespeare poll also raises ques- 
tions. Why should two-thirds and more 
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of the most literate eighteen-year-olds in 
America know Macbeth ‘and Julius 
Caesar when fewer than one-third know 
Romeo and Juliet, As You Like It, Henry 
IV, or A Midsummer Night's Dream? 

In other drama, no one of the plays 
we listed by Shaw, O'Neill, Miller, and 
Williams had been read by more than 
fifty students. 

I hope these few pseudo-statistics are 
not so dull as real statistics sometimes 
are. I have hoped to suggest that those of 
us who teach literature to nineteen- and 
twenty-year-olds in college wish that 
conditions were such that our fellows 
who teach literature to seventeen- and 
eighteen-year-olds in school could make 
possible the following things: 

1. that no teacher would have to teach 
“The Raven” or Silas Marner for more 
than twenty years; 

2. that the students with the most 
promise in literary study would not have 
to study literature from a list of the low- 
est common denominators; 

3. that the amount of literature as- 
signed to them could be at least doubled, 

4. that the buying of paperbacks, the 
use of the public library, and the reading 
of unassigned literature for fun could be 
more effectiv ely encouraged; 

5. that a wider variety of texts could 
be made available to teachers of college- 
bound students, and the teachers could 
have more freedom to vary the syllabuses 
from year to year; 

6. that teachers themselves could read 
more, since nothing is a more effective 
cause of reading in others than scmeone 
who reads and communicates his en- 
thusiasms for what he has recently read 
(How could 278 out of 300 students have 
missed Salinger’s The Catcher in the 
Rye?); 

7. that college-bound students could 
be introduced to those works in English 
and American literature which serve best 
the two pedagogical purposes of intro- 
ducing the methods of the study of lit- 
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erature, and introducing our literary 
heritage from Elizabethan England to 
twentieth-century America. These two 
aims could be more nearly achieved, I 
think, if teachers were free to choose 
(a) the works they want to teach, and 
(b) works suitable to the maturity of 
their best students. Few masterpieces 
were written for teen-agers; but most 
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masterpieces, I think we all agree, give 
more to the best teen-agers than do any 
of the works commonly thought of as 
teen-age literature. It is understandable 
that two-thirds of the Carleton class of 
1960 should have read O. Henry; what is 
not so understandable is that only three- 
fifths of them had read The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn. 


What Is the Real Problem ? 


C. M. Rowe 
South Dakota School of Mines and Technology 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


The colleges and universities have no 
monopoly on the end product of the 
learning process. Yet, so often the re- 
marks directed at the high schools by too 
many of our college leaders imply that 
higher learning is the judge advocate of 
what should be known by the incoming 
student. High schools have been dealing 
with the growing generations for many 
years; and they have come to know the 
problem and have realized the enormity 
of that problem. These schools have been 
doing something about it. Can we say as 
much for the colleges? 

Increasing population growth and in- 
creasing standards of living made the 
problem even greater. The high schools 
had to develop citizenship in all of the 
students and in addition had to prepare 
instead of the usual ten percent an ever 
increasing percentage of girls and boys 
who wanted to meet the standards for 
entrance into college. These standards 
were the standards of the elite ten per- 
cent: the high school students who 
could boast of mostly A’s and a sprink- 
ling of B’s. But soon those with mostly 
C’s and a sprinkling of B’s began to 
knock at the college doors. Let us not 
deny it—for many years numbers be- 
came a fetish to the colleges. In the com- 
petition among the colleges for strength 


in numbers, many C’s with sprinklings 
of D’s began to enter the halls of higher 
learning. Right then the college instruc- 
tors in English, in mathematics, even in 
the social sciences began to send up flares 
for help. The old standards did not 
solve the problem. 

The college instructors began to have 
the same troubles that the high school 
teachers had been dealing with, and 
rather efficiently too, for many years. 
The colleges used the only weapon 
known to cope with the situation—the 
red F. If John received too many of 
those F’s he was sent home. The high 
school teacher had learned by bitter ex- 
perience that that just could not be done. 
Soon the colleges found it was better 
not to use the F too frequently. How- 
ever, something was wrong; someone or 
something had to shoulder the blame. 
So, a scapegoat was found—the high 
school English teacher. 

Still the numbers grew—still the col- 
leges kept working for numbers. And 
despite many protestations to the con- 
trary the colleges are still working for 
numbers. Qualifications for admission 
have been raised, to be sure. (The high 
school teacher never has had that re- 
course.) But expensive brochures, college 
representatives at college days, films 
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showing, a winning football game and 
well-equipped laboratories all are used to 
entice students to the school. This is 
being done not only by the small college. 
Just last year, 1 witnessed a film from 
one of our largest state universities which 
showed and explained the advantages of 
that university. 

I submit the idea that if colleges in 
their striving for numbers accept the 
C-to-D students, then some provision 
must be provided to overcome the in- 
sufficiency of preparation which the 
high school teacher of English has rec- 
ognized by the grade assigned. The high 
school teacher has placed his danger 
signal in the usual danger color. If the 
college accepts, then the college must be 
responsible for changing the red to green. 


Max Rafferty says in a magazine 
article: 


It is highly ironical that a great part of 
the criticism now being directed against 
the weaknesses present in modern educa- 
tion is coming from university and col- 
lege professors. It would seem that our 
friends the dons have finally been con- 
fronted with some of the cruder by- 
products of the system, on a_ level 
hitherto populated by a gratifying selec- 
tive segment of the genus student, and, 
in short, they are appalled. Their 
Macedonian cries are, however, directed 
against the public schools of the land; 
they assume that the problems originate 
and are responsive to treatment on a 
lower educational level than their own. 
They are wrong. 


What do the colleges want? You and 
I, as college teachers of English, have 
had students come to us whose ignorance 
on many subjects was actually delightful, 
but who had an enthusiasm for learning 
whose depth was bottomless. These 
students offer a rewarding challenge. 
Ground the student in the fundamentals, 
to be sure, but also instill in that same 
student the love of learning, an idea of 
the necessity of an expanding and de- 
veloping education. Whether Archie 
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knocked out Bobo in the third or fourth 
round may win quiz shows, but there is 
little thinking in it. As Stephen Leacock 
says, “There is an elephant in the zoo 
that can count up to twelve, but I refuse 
to accept him as my superior.” 

What do the colleges want? For my 
part send us students who have been 
taught to work, with the right attitude 
toward work and toward the whole sub- 
ject known as English. Many English 
teachers have done it, and many are de- 
veloping in the student that feeling of 
rare accomplishment in the communica- 
tive arts. 

We as teachers often divide our stu- 
dents into three classes—the genius, the 
average, the handicapped. Certainly the 
genius should be helped as much as pos- 
sible, but he seems to be able to take 
care of himself along scholastic lines, at 
least; the handicapped requires the work 
of experts, and few of us are experts in 
that realm of education. But in the field 
of the average, I ask you to think of that 
vast number of people who are going to 
be the average work-a-day, responsible 
citizens of our country. Instill in them, 
if possible, a concept of an expanding, a 
developing education, and I use the ing 
on purpose, for the education must be 
a progressing enthusiasm for knowledge 
—a knowledge based on a thinking proc- 
ess, not mere facts for use on quiz shows. 
Above all, ingrain within those students 
an impelling attitude toward English, the 
necessity for the use of communicative 
devices, be they written or drawn. 

How can this be done? I’m not quite 
sure—I have no cure-all by any means. 
And I am aware that the mere statement 
of a problem does not solve that problem. 
Meetings such as this can resolve it, 
however, where high school teachers 
and college teachers meet on common 
grounds of understanding. May I insert a 
word here to administrators: give the 
teacher a chance to teach. Let him use 
his class time for classroom work. Too 
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much time is spent by the teacher, at the 
request of the administration, doing 
busy-work—forms and council meetings 
are necessary, but the business of teach- 
ing, whether in high school or college, 
is to teach, and not to be thwarted by 
filling out forms in triplicate during the 
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class hour. 

What do the colleges want? I am con- 
vinced they want just about what the 
high schools have been giving them for 
many years—alert boys and girls eager to 
be molded into men and women, re- 
sponsible citizens of these United States. 


What Do You Teach Them in High School? 


Cresap S. Watson 
Louisiana State University 


The field of education is a field trav- 
ersed by many wide and unbridged 
chasms. There are the gulfs that sep- 
arate teachers and students; teachers and 
parents; teachers and administrators; and 
there is the gulf between those who like 
to call themselves educators and those 
content to call themselves teachers. But 
there is still another troublesome gulf— 
the one that separates high school and 
college teachers. 

The problem in English is typical. Be- 
tween the two groups most acutely con- 
cerned with English today, the high 
school and college English teachers, there 
is little real understanding and often no 
communication at all. Each group has its 
own organizations and its own journals. 
But we rarely attend each other’s meet- 
ings or read each other’s journals. Each 
group goes about its work ignorant of, 
or indifferent to, the problems or the 
aims of the other. Often we even work at 
cross-purposes, and emphasize totally dif- 
ferent things in teaching literature and 
composition. 

For example, I have no idea what goes 
on ina typical high school English class 
—no idea what the students read, what 
they write, or even whether students do 
write in high school English courses. 
(Their writing when they come to col- 
lege gives no real clue, either.) My ad- 
mission is shameful and my ignorance is 


unpardonable, I know. But I think most 
college English teachers would be 
obliged to make the same confession, 
and also obliged to admit that their ig- 
norance is their own fault. 

Worse, most high school English 
teachers are just as ignorant of our work 
in college. However, high school teach- 
ers have at least one advantage over us. 
It is probably easier for them to recall 
their own experiences in college English 
than it is for us to recall our youthful 
experiences in high school English. But 
the textbooks and the doctrines in both 
high school and college change so often 
that each group of teachers must soon 
be out of touch with the other’s work— 
out of touch to an extent hard to find in 
any other profession but education. Doc- 
tors and scientists are much better in- 
formed than teachers are about what 
other specialists in their own profession 
are doing. 

In an age already crowded with need- 
less meetings, conferences, conventions, 
workshops, discussions, “seminars,” and 
round tables, no one welcomes still an- 
other variety of conference. I attend 
academic meetings with as little enthusi- 
asm as anyone I know. But I am never- 
theless convinced that we need to or- 
ganize still one more variety—a series of 
local conferences between high school 
and college English teachers. To bridge 
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the gulf between us we ought to meet 
and exchange ideas, debate our aims, air 
our prejudices, trade useful methods or 
techniques, and commiserate over com- 
mon problems that attend our work. We 
could also profit from visiting each 
other’s classrooms or from teaching each 
other’s classes as an occasional demon- 
stration or experiment. 

At these meetings we could discuss 
concrete problems—for example, prob- 
lems like these four: 

Theme topics 

How to assign a theme 

How to correct a theme 

How to teach poetry, short stories, 
novels, plays, or essays 


We might also make some progress to- 
wards agreeing upon a standard nomen- 
clature in the teaching of composition 
and literature—at least local progress. 
High school teachers, I suspect, would be 
eager to discuss these problems with us. 


And all of us who teach college English 
can easily think of colleagues in our own 
ranks who might attend this kind of con- 
ference with profit. It would be espe- 
cially helpful for graduate teaching as- 
sistants and new, inexperienced instruc- 
tors, to whom these are sometimes for- 
midable problems. 

By bridging the gulf between us, we 
can make our teaching more harmonious 
and thereby more effective. By bridging 
it we also will enhance the prestige of 
English and help establish some feeling 
of solidarity and rapport between two 
groups that have much in common and 
much at stake today. 

Recently I participated in a conference 
of the sort I propose, the first one I 
have ever attended or heard of before. 
(Ours, which was called a “workshop,” 
was sponsored by the Louisiana State 
University and our state department of 
education and it attracted nearly 300 
high school teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors.) The conference taught me 
and my colleagues a lot. It appalled 
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some of us to learn how large the classes 
and how heavy the teaching loads are in 
high school. It silenced our chronic com- 
plaint that high school teachers don’t 
give their students enough training in 
composition. In fact, some of us were 
amazed that, under the circumstances, 
high school teachers find the time to 
give their students as much composition 
as they actually do. But the meeting also 
confirmed our suspicions that high school 
teachers don’t teach literature the right 
way—our way. 

‘It is difficult to say what the high 
school teachers learned from the work- 
shop, but all who were polled at the end 
agreed it was profitable, and many sug- 
gested another conference for the follow - 
ing year. They were gratified, I think, 
by our interest in them and their work, 
and they came to the conference with 
more curiosity and eagerness than my 
colleagues and I. The workshop helped 
them understand what little esteem we 
have for formal grammar by itself, for 
“literary appreciation,” and for fancy 
writing. It helped them appreciate the 
value we put on composition, on a 
structural and analytical approach to lit- 
erature, and on sturdy expository writ- 
ing rather than purple prose. 

One outgrowth of our conference was 
an informal visitation program that en- 
abled college English teachers to visit 
English classrooms in five different 
Louisiana high schools. The reactions of 
the college teachers were as varied as the 
high schools they visited, which ranged 
from small rural schools to large, modern, 
metropolitan ones. My visit— the first I 
had paid to a high school since my own 
graduation— taught me several things. It 
was reassuring to see the calibre of work 
and the level of material in the English 
class I visited, a class of juniors who 
were studying the Odyssey. It was grati- 
fying, too, to see the students’ curiosity 
about college and college English. How- 
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MUCH MORE LITERATURE 
about science and scientists needs to be 
taught in the English class, declares 
Joseph Gallant in his article, “Literature, 
Science and the Manpower Crisis,” in 
Science magazine for April 26, 1957. Be- 
fore the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he points out, the field of literature 
included scientific and historical writing, 
for then “All insights into the nature of 
the universe, of man, of society were the 
proper province of literature.” But since 
the Victorian Age “art for art’s sake” 
has become the criterion for literature. 

“The most conspicuous aspect of our 
civilization today,” writes Mr. Gallant, 
“Gs the pervasive and ramifying impact 
of science in every department of life. 
... Yet it is curious to observe how little, 
relatively, the scientific outlook has per- 
meated our cultural life . . . . The case is 
most conspicuous in literature... . 

. . in our everyday attitudes and 
dealings, science is left out of account. 
So, also, science is left out of account 
in our view of our relationships to our- 
selves, to one another, and to the uni- 
verse. Consequently it is left out of our 
fine arts and our literature—which to that 
extent are still prescientific.” Today, 
there is a need to convey to students the 
emotional and imaginative appeal of 
modern science. This appeal can be made 
best through literature and the arts, de- 
clares Mr. Gallant. 


To support his statement he recom- 
mends that high school English teachers 
offer their students books about science 
by writers such as Roy Chapman An- 
drews, Thor Heyerdahl, Carl Akeley, 
William Beebe, Raymond Ditmars, Cap- 
tain Cousteau, Jonathan Leonard, George 
Gamow, Lancelot Hogben, Thompson 
King, Patrick Moore, K. B. Shippen, and 
many others. : 

High school courses in the humanities, 
writes Mr. Gallant, “. . . can do a two- 
fold job. They can predispose many stu- 
dents, who have the right potentialities, 
to elect scientific studies chemin and 
eagerly, by showing them the wonder, 
the vision, and the excitement of science. 
And these courses can prepare those who 
will not be scientists—the writers, the 
artists, the journalists, the lawyers, the 
historians, the merchants, the ministers of 
tomorrow—to share in the scientific out- 
look and, through it, to enrich the arts 
and the literature of the future.” 


READING PROGRAMS WHICH 
concentrate on vocabulary development 
and programs in saan spelling offer 
definite possibilities for improvement of 
general scholarship,” state Edwin E. 
Vineyard and Harold W. Massey in their 
report of a study on “The Interrelation- 
ship of Certain Linguistic Skills and 
Their Relationship} with Scholastic 
Achievement When Intelligence Is 
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Ruled Constant.” The study, which in- 
volved 176 college freshmen, showed that 
vocabulary knowledge, com- 
prehension, and spelling ability are re- 
lated substantially to one another and 
that all three skills are related substan- 
tially to intelligence. “Each of these 
variables,” conclude the researchers, “‘is 
also related substantially with scholastic 
quccess 

“Although the removal of the influ- 
ence of intelligence reduces the relation- 
ship between vocabulary and paragraph 
comprehension, there remains a relation- 
ship sufficiently strong to justify at- 
tempts to improve reading comprehen- 
sion through vocabulary training.” 

The authors also found that there is 
no significant relationship between 
speed of paragraph comprehension and 
scholarship when the influence of intelli- 
gence is removed. “This would seem to 
indicate,” they state in The Journal of 
Educational Psychology, May 1957, 


“that programs in speed — can do 


little to influence the quality of scholar- 
ship although they may serve to reduce 
considerably the time spent in acquiring 
a given scholastic proficiency through 
reading.” 


“THE REALLY SUPERIOR STU- 
dent,” declares J. E. Graves, “needs .. . 
to be introduced to a rather special group 
of authors in addition to becoming ac- 
quainted with the writers represented in 
the anthologies commonly used in high 
schools . . . . What the superior student 
needs is guidance and the opportunity to 
discuss what he reads with more expe- 
rienced readers than he . . . . English 
teachers will do their superior students 
a favor if they suggest from time to time 
authors who have a sharply honed criti- 
cal faculty, perspective, wit, and most 
of all affection for the hapless state of 
man.” 

Mr. Graves recommends that teachers, 
during class discussion, whet the supe- 
rior pupils’ appetites for further knowl- 
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priate, penetrating observation of a 
writer like Frost, Shaw, or Voltaire. 
Also he reports that he has helped to 
guide the reading of superior pupils by 
inviting them to talk with him in his 
office after school. (Newsletter of the 
Michigan Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, December 1957.) 


“BRAG SESSIONS” ARE ONE TYPE 
of oral activity used successfully by Kate 
Parks Kitchen in her classes at Roc 
Mount Senior High School, North Caro- 
lina. Early in the fall she invites her 
seniors to inform other class members of 
honors or distinctions which come to a 
member of the group any time during 
the year. This type of activity provides 
“an opportunity for oral English, — 
nizes the individual, and promotes pride 
in the group to an almost unbelievable 
degree,” writes Mrs. Kitchen in her arti- 
cle, “A Unit in Oral English for Seniors,” 
North Carolina English Teacher, Decem- 
ber 1957. 


WHAT SUGGESTIONS FOR CUR- 
riculum improvement do college students 
who have graduated from your high 
school have to offer? Since 1941, Bev- 
erly Hills High School has been inter- 
viewing graduates who are enrolled in 
junior colleges, four-year colleges, and 
universities. In their latest survey high 
school officials found that their grad- 
uates wished they had written more 
English compositions, done more note- 
taking, studied four years of English, 
taken more essay tests, done more re- 
search in the library, worked harder, 
learned how to study and budget time, 
and had more tests and homework. 

English was considered the most valu- 
able subject, as in earlier studies, accord- 
ing to the report made by Harry M. 
Alter in his article, “Ask the Graduates: 
A Method of Curriculum Improvement,” 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, December 1957. 
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MANY YOUNGSTERS—AND 
adults, too—have difficulty recalling im- 
portant information which they have 
read. In an article, “Helping Students 
Read to Remember,” The High Scheol 
Journal, November 1957, Delwyn G. 
Schubert makes a few pertinent sugges- 
tions about the problem. First, help 
pupils to read with questions in mind, 
he advises. “Take the trouble to talk 
through a chapter or two with your stu- 
dents. Show them how headings can be 
turned into questions very easily by 
using what, when, how, or why. ... A 
quick survey of a chapter before de- 
tailed reading enables a student to per- 
ceive relationships and interrelationships 
which might otherwise escape him.” 
For orientation purposes, adds Mr. 
Schubert, students should be encouraged 
to read the first few paragraphs of a 
selection slowly and carefully. Also, 
because the last few chapters sometimes 
summarize expository material, pupils 
should read them with deliberation. 


Other suggestions Mr. Schubert offers 
are these: (1) have pupils set time limits 
for a reading assignment, (2) have them 
quiz themselves on important content 
and ideas; (3) teach them to sit up 
straight while reading. 


“BIBLIOTHERAPY VIA THE LI- 
brary Club” is urged by Leatrice Eme- 
ruwa in the January issue of School 
Activities. “The library club activity,” 
the Cleveland, Ohio, English teacher 
writes, “is far removed from the usual 
formal literature classroom where em- 
phasis is primarily on developmental 
reading skills and content; and secondar- 
ily, on enjoyment of reading content. 
In the library club, in contrast, enjoy- 
ment and interest are of first concern.” 

The school librarian is as well trained 
in adolescent psychology as the average 
classroom teacher, and at the same time 
has a broad knowledge of reading mate- 
rials interesting to adolescents, the writer 
believes. Thus, the librarian, in coopera- 
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tion with the classroom teacher, and per- 
haps the guidance counselor, can help 
young people to solve some of their 
emotional problems and at the same time 
develop a love of reading. 


WHAT PRICE ENGLISH? A _ RE- 
cent study to determine actual cash out- 
lay by white public secondary school 
students in North Carolina reveals that 
student out-of-pocket expenditures for 
English classes range from a low of 
twenty-five cents at the freshman level 
to a high of $4.10 at the senior level. 
Data compiled on some two dozen sub- 
jects show a median high of sixteen dol- 
lars for band with the lowest median cost 
of forty cents for first and second year 
algebra. Lowest median cost of the four 
English courses is eighty-five cents for 
English I. 

The report of the study, covering the 
school year 1955-56, is made by Frank 
Nania in the December Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


BOOKS CAN BE IMPOR- 
tant to slow learners, especially if they 
can own the books, states David Zam- 
chick in the January Clearing House. 
Reporting on a four-year experiment 
with some three hundred pupils, the 
Great Neck, New York, teacher reports 
that the so-called slow learners were en- 
couraged to build personal libraries of 
inexpensive paperback titles. Aside from 
the quantity purchased (2,331 books), 
the young people demonstrated through 
their selections a concern for the real 
world about them. About two-thirds 
of the books chosen are reprints of hard- 
cover editions in circulation in the adult 
world, while nearly half the choices are 
non-fiction. 

Topping the list was John Hersey’s 
Hiroshima, followed closely by Michen- 
er’s The Bridges at Toko-ri. In com- 
menting on these choices by this par- 
ticular group, Zamchick asks: “Is this 
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no more than a reflection of an adult 
problem which the young today must 
also face with full awareness? 
stand on the brink of annihilation, as we 
often hear it pessimistically stated, then 
it must take a certain kind of courage to 
see what is happening and these young 
pe i seem unafraid to look.” 
he writer notes, too, that these young 
people want to laugh, for humor—car- 
toons included—was a heavy favorite. 
In this way the adolescent possibly “sub- 
limates antagonisins directed against the 
adult world. The activities of ‘Dennis 
the Menace’ are safe—on paper.” 
Pointing to pride of ownership as con- 
tributing to a justifiable interest in the 
product, Mr. Zamchick believes that giv- 
ing young people books they can own 
will help them “to reach out through 
their reading to find themselves.” 


HUMOR IS ALL-IMPORTANT TO 
the school newspaper, writes M. L. Story 


in the January School Activities, as he 
expresses a concern that so many student 
editors and advisors are failing to capital- 
ize on this obvious adolescent interest in 
the comic or exaggerated side of life. 

Selection of the right type of humor- 
ous materials poses both an opportunity 
and a challenge, the South Carolina col- 
lege professor states. “Ideally, humor 
should be an integral aspect of the whole 
publication and not merely included as 
a series of jokes or ‘fillers’-—one creative 
humorist is worth a ton of borrowed 
materials.” 

To meet the challenge of cultivating 
an appreciation for the subtleties of irony 
and satire in place of the suggestive and 
the crude, the author suggests the en- 
couragement of “local talent in every 
way,” in addition to the use of quotes 


If we. 
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and excerpts from the great tradition of 
American humor —Twain, Benchley, 
Thurber, and E. B. White. 

Professor Story’s analysis of the “sur- 
face characteristics of the adolescent 
sense of humor” provides the reader con- 
siderable insight into the protective 
veneer of laughter for this age group 
which so desperately seeks “self-assuring 
conformity and an assertion of sophisti- 
cation.” Advisors of school publications 
will find the article especially rewarding. 


DOES YOUR COMMUNITY KNOW 
your reading program? asks H. Alan 
Robinson in the Autumn issue of the 
Journal of Developmental Reading. 

Having posed the question, the writer 
goes on to outline a reading demonstra- 
tion program which he and his associates 
of the Valley Stream, New York, public 
schools presented for parents and other 
interested citizens in that community. 
Basically, the program consisted of three 
steps in ‘each of the demonstration ¢ groups 
(kindergarten through high school). 
First, a teacher made a brief. presentation 
to the audience outlining the aims and 

ractices of reading instruction on the 
i rel with which the demonstration was 
concerned; second, teacher and students 
presented the demonstration; and third, 
parents were given an opportunity to ask 
questions about the reading program 
and discuss what they had observed in 
the demonstration. 

In addition to better parent under- 
standing of the value of a sequential 
reading program in the schools, the proj- 
ect was accounted most worthwhile in 
bringing about a greater awareness of 
teacher-pupil relationships, and in pro- 
moting an increased feeling of inter-dis- 
trict unity. 
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IN “THE DRAGON IN BEOWULF” 
(PMLA, December 1956), Arthur Du- 
Bois raises some interesting questions as to 
how images acquire symbolic meaning, 
in order to cast some light on the nature 
of the Beowu/f dragon. As DuBois states, 
his purpose is “not to define the meaning 
of the dragon in Beowulf, but only to 
‘enclose’ the problem.” To achieve his 
purpose, he begins by listing five ways 
in which images acquire symbolic mean- 
ing. First, an image can be a 
given a meaning by a person or people 
before it is used. Then it would have a 
fixed meaning and be almost a pure sym- 
bol. For example, many early interpre- 
ters of Beowulf assigned fixed values to 
dragons as part of an understood nature 
myth. But the trouble here, says DuBois, 
is that such pure symbolism is rare “be- 
cause the chances for confusion are great 
and because, therefore, few authors have 
the courage for it.” Second, the author 
might define the meaning of his image 
openly, as Ezekiel, for example, labels 
Pharaoh a great dragon. However, this 
does not happen in Beowulf. Third, an 
image can “get meaning from common 
associations, which would be traditional 
and might be determined by external evi- 
dence.” A dragon and a butterfly, for 
instance, signify different qualities. How- 
ever, certain problems can arise, for such 
associations change. Fourth, “when suit- 
able, the image can declare its own mean- 
ing” by what it does or through analy- 
sis. For example, Roland’s sword in The 
Song of Roland will not break because, 
as analysis reveals, it is, like Christianity, 
invincible. Likewise, Grendel derives 
much meaning from such action and 
analysis. It spits and fire and 
burns buildings, and, since it is both rep- 
tile and fowl, it is unnatural and there- 
fore monstrous. Fifth, images acquire 
meaning in context or against context. 
As DuBois says, “a camel in the Sa- 


hara means something different from a 
camel on the corner of Main and Water 
Streets in Kent, Ohio.” To illustrate 
this point, DuBois indicates that in Beo- 
wulf the dragon’s hoard is heathen 
(L1276) and cursed (L3052) and an- 
cient (LL2278, 3050), and that the ac- 
count of the fight with Beowulf is pre- 
ceded and surrounded by “accounts of. 
Geatish troubles among themselves, and 
of Geatish alliances and wars with 
Swedes, Danes, and Frisians.” DuBois 
then lists other details and infers from 
this evidence that the Beowulf dragon is 
a variation upon the Grendel story in 
which both signify trouble from internal 
weakness, but that the weaknesses are 
different in nature and cause. DuBois 
then concludes his article by making two 
icone First, he says that the dragon in 

eowulf is not just any dragon and that 
“the poet spends a tremendous amount 
of time building up a context against 
which it may be seen and understood.” 
Second, DuBois says that he sides with 
those critics who maintain that Beowulf 
is a unified poem, not just a collection of 
episodes, and that an analysis of the 
methods by which images acquire mean- 
ing (especially his fifth suggestion) may 
be very useful in clarifying our under- 
standing of the Beowulf dragon and its 
role in the poem. 


SINCE THE GREAT SUCCESS OF 
his latest novel, By Love Possessed, James 
Gould Cozzens seems finally, after 
twenty-five years, to have come into his 
own as a novelist. One sign of his new 
position is that critical articles are “— 
written about him, such as John 

Ward’s “James Gould Cozzens and the 
Condition of Modern Man” (The Ameri- 
can Scholar, Winter 1957-58). Ward’s 
very title clearly indicates his main idea, 
for his thesis is that Cozzens has in his 
novels, from the very beginning, been 
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maintaining a central thesis about man as 
he sees him. As Ward says, “The burden 
of Cozzens’ fiction is that man must rec- 
ognize and accept his condition and still 
bear the responsibility of action.” The 
precise nature of that condition is that 
man is a very limited and imperfect 
being because of his nature and circum- 
stances, and yet he must act in full 
awareness of all these limiting condi- 
tions. Ward suggests, then, that Cozzens 
dramatizes his thesis by using a charac- 
teristic situation, which is a “brief and 
thickly peopled moment in time in which 
a wide variety of characters and inci- 
dents are united by a single dramatic 
inner meaning.” By his explorations of 
this very limited area of human experi- 
ence with all its implications, Cozzens 
wants us to appreciate more completely 
the full complexity of moral action. 
Then Ward goes on to show that Coz- 
zens’ heroes very often are older men 
who have been, if not mellowed by expe- 
rience, at least tried by it and have had 
to modify their youthful enthusiasm and 
idealism. Moreover, these central char- 
acters very often are professional men 
(such as Arthur Winner in By Love 
Possessed, who is a lawyer, or the hero 
of The Last Adam, who is a physician) 
because Cozzens feels that professional 
men are most aware of the discrepancy 
between their professions and their ac- 
tion and they “must strive, fully con- 
scious of the irony of their predicament 
to realize a goal they know is ideal.” 
In By Love Possessed Cozzens deals with 
the discrepancy between the ideal and 
the real in that his hero, Arthur Winner, 
is trying to answer a question put to him 
by another character in the book as to 
how much of a victory a person can 
achieve over his own life by controlling 
it so as to make his life of maximum 
worth for himself and for others whom 
it affects. Arthur Winner’s final answer 
is that such a victory involves making 
do with uncertainties and accepting mys- 
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teries as a part of human life. 

Ward raises the question as to why 
Cozzens is only now achieving popular- 
ity, and concludes that one reason may 
be that only now his ideas are expressing 
a characteristic American mood or atti- 
tude. Now, Ward asserts, Americans have 
had to modify their glorious ambitions 
(seen in so many forms such as the 
Horatio Alger story) and to accept the 
limitations of their own positions. In 
this context, Cozzens is acceptable be- 
cause he is a “skeptical conservative who 
does not think too much can be done 
with the way things are.” Cozzens, in 
terms of his ideas, creates a kind of hero- 
ism suitable for many Americans at this 
time, one of having to accept so many 
things beyond one’s control with “skep- 
tical and ironic good sense.” 

A more recent article adopts a much 
more critical attitude toward Cozzens’ 
work precisely for the reasons that Ward 
praises it. In “James Gould Cozzens— 
Novelist of the Republic” (The New 
Republic, January 20, 1958), Irving 
Howe suggests that the present adulation 
of Cozzens results from the fact that his 
books embody values that a lot of people, 
particularly middlebrow critics, use “as 
a rallying-cry in their persistent cam- 
paign to discredit literary seriousness.” 
Howe goes on to assert that Cozzens is 
a competent but certainly not great 
novelist and that the people who praise 
him so much are doing so excessively and 
in order to feel more secure about the 
world they live in. He concludes by 
saying that Cozzens’ arch defenders are 
in rather bad shape: “And indeed, a civil- 
ization that finds its symbolic embodi- 
ment in Dwight David Eisenhower and 
its practical guide in John Foster Dulles 
has been well prepared for receiving the 
fruits of the Philosophy of Limit. It is 
a civilization that, in its naked and grace- 
less undelusion, deserves as its laureate 
James Gould Cozzens—Novelist of the 
Republic!” 
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Counciletter 
THE STATE OF ENGLISH TEACHING 


The year 1957-58 might well be called 
by educational historians the year of 
soul-searching. Several times during the 
year one agency or another studied edu- 
cational practices in various schools and 
then printed the findings under such eye- 
catching headlines as “Graduates Fail in 
Basic Skills of Three R’s” (New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, December 10, 
1957); “The Big School Controversy: 
Adjustment vs. Knowledge” (Look, June 
11, 1957, p. 45). Occasionally the pro- 
nouncement of a single educator would 
get such a headline as “Dean Wants to 
Send 3 R’s Back to School” (New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, December 24, 
1957); or the complaints of a number of 
students would be summarized in “Col- 
legians Irked by Lag in English” (New 
York Times, November 24, 1957). 

Yet the headlines and editorials did not 
always indicate discontent with the state 
of English teaching. The annual report 
of President Edwin S. Burdell of Cooper 
Union won the headline, “Liberal Arts 
Courses Urged for Scientists.” (New 
York World-Telegram, December 12, 
1957). The “bee-beeps” of the sputniks 
brought this statement from the editorial 
writer of the New York Times: 


Scientists and technicians, yes, and the 
more the better. But the essential base 
before becoming scientist or technician 
or anything else, is to obtain a glimpse 
of the broader horizons of life, the liter- 
ature, the arts, the history, the philos- 
ophy, the language, the humanistic 
studies that constitute the foundation for 
our culture, and place it in relation with 
the ages and the experiences of mankind 
that have gone before. 

(November 12, 1957) 


George B. Leonard, Jr., Look staff 
writer, who visited over 100 classrooms 
in a year and one half, concluded that: 


Modern teaching methods are sound ... . 
The best modern teaching insists that the 
pupil participate in the learning process; 
it takes into consideration individual 
differences and rate of growth, and it 
infuses facts with meaning. Significantly, 
these methods are most effective when 
brought to bear on the basic subjects. 


(Look, June 11, 1957, p. 46) 


One gets the impression that the more 
extensive the study which has been made, 
the more pleased the observer seems to 
be with his observations. The more care- 
fully the observer looks into the tremen- 
dous and awe-inspiring problems of 
teaching some aspect of English to al- 
most 40,000,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren who are going to schools in Amer- 
ica, the more profoundly impressed he 
becomes with the results. Never before 
have Americans or any other educators 
attempted to provide so much English 
education to so many! 


That the task is difficult no one will 
deny; that errors have been made would 
be natural to expect; that the results are 
not uniformly excellent need be no cause 
for alarm. They were never really as 
good, if all factors are taken into con- 
sideration in one’s analysis. The English 
teaching profession today faces the same 
challenges it has always seemed to face: 
oversized classes, inadequate textbooks, 
excessive responsibilities in non-English 
teaching areas, heterogeneous classes as 
to abilities, interests, and intentions, in- 
difference or lack of cooperation from 
parents and/or administrators as to the 
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special problems of their subject, and 
especially in 1958 the threat of minimiz- 
ing the importance of our subject in 
favor of greater emphasis on science and 
mathematics. 


Despite these perennial obstacles and 


the more recent ones, the gains of our 
profession locally and on a nation-wide 
scale should make us all proud. I should 
like to list a few of the more significant 
ones: 


Curriculum revision. Thanks to the 
three volumes of the NCTE Cur- 
riculum Commission already pub- 
lished, there has been an interest in 
improving the English curriculum 
such as has probably never existed 
before in our land. New courses of 
study in English at various levels of 
the school system are appearing with 
heartening regularity, whether they 
come from such an enormous school 
system as New York City, which 
has recently adopted new courses of 
study in K-6, junior high, and senior 
high, or a relatively small school 
system like Bethlehem, Pa. Thou- 
sands of teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators have been engaged in 
the past ten years since the Curric- 
ulum Commission was organized in 
one of the greatest curriculum ad- 
ventures in educational history. Such 
facts do not make melodramatic 
headlines, but they merit greater 
publicity than they have received. 


Greater articulation and apprecia- 
tion of the need for articulation. 
For decades one echelon of English 
teachers has criticized the next lower 
echelon for its failure to teach the 
fundamentals. Today, more and 
more, we are seeing greater under- 
standing among all the English 
teachers whom a child meets from 
his earliest years in school to the 
college. More meetings are held at 
which elementary, high school, and 
college teachers come together to 
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discuss common problems and to 
seek an understanding of the prob- 
lems peculiar to each level of in- 
struction. The Curriculum Com- 
mission has shown how successfully 
this can operate on a national scale, 
and on a smaller scale in its vertical 
subject committees. Such vertical 
representation is to be found in 
many communities studying curric- 
ulum revision, methodology, evalu- 
ation, and similar professional prob- 
lems. 
Greater individualization of instruc- 
tion. Despite the criticism of cer- 
tain observers who have really not 
observed or not observed sufficient- 
ly, many of our colleagues have paid 
attention to the needs of our gifted 
students for decades. In my own 
high school days (1920-1924) there 
were classes for the gifted in Eng- 
lish, and we were by no means the 
pioneers. Our professional journals 
contain many examples of programs 
developed for the gifted in English; 
and were these practices publicized 
as widely as some of the isolated 
criticisms based on inadequate data, 
many people would be amazed at the 
fine work that has been done for at 
least the past three decades. It is 
hoped that future publications of 
the Committee to Inform the Public 
will enable our colleagues to tell this 
story better than it has been told. 
Likewise, much has been done in 
English with the slow-learning child. 
It seems that what our colleagues 
need are compilations of successful 
practices with both the gifted and 
the slow-learners, similar to the kit, 
They Will Read Literature. These 
would have the double function of 
informing the lay public of our 
ways of meeting ‘the needs of the 
exceptional child at both ends of the 
intellectual spectrum, and of assist- 
ing our newer colleagues who are 
meeting this problem daily. 
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Because of lack of space I shall 
list only some of the other signs of 
the dynamic quality of our profes- 
sion as it can be observed daily in 
the classrooms across the land: 

. Great utilization of the medium of 
television and other audio-visual 
aids. 

. Closer relationship between teacher 
and supervisor for improvement of 
instruction. 

. Greater utilization of extra-class- 
room experiences to enrich the stu- 
dents’ backgrounds. From the trip 
to the local newspaper plant in the 
junior high school to the trip abroad 
in the junior year in college, there is 
a close kinship as regards enriching 
the background for English teaching 
and learning. 

. Deeper understanding of the nature 
of the child as it affects his learning 
of English. 

. Greater attendance at summer work- 


shops, regional workshops, annual 
national meetings, and local con- 
ferences. 


. Formation of more affiliates of the 


NCTE and of I6cal associations of 
English teachers for study of com- 
mon problems. 


. Despite all the recent turmoil 


Important Study Launched 


The Ford Foundation, on January 8, 1958, granted $25,000 to the Modern 
Language Association, the National Council of Teachers of English, the 
College English Association, and the American Studies Association, in 
order that they might hold a series of conferences to investigate, clarify, 
and define basic issues and problems in the teaching of English in American 
schools and colleges, and to suggest means for possible improvements. One 
conference was held in January, and two more are scheduled for April 
and June. Professor Albert H. Marckwardt, Department of English, 
University of Michigan, is chairman of these conferences. 


aroused by Sputnik and the request 
for greater attention to science and 
mathematics, we hear voices, from 
President Eisenhower down, re- 
minding us that America needs its 
Emersons as well as its Einsteins and 
Edisons. La plus ce change, le plus 
la meme chose. The more the cry is 
raised for science education, the 
more the cry is raised for greater 
attention to the humanities by those 
who know the importance of both 
in our democratic society dedicated 
to leadership in a free world. 


— JOSEPH MERSAND 
First Vice-President 


THE MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide... 


The world of English was indeed wide 
and inspiring as it was viewed by more 
than 1800 English teachers who attended 
the forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 


at the Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis, 
November 28-30. 


‘ 
Business Meeting; NCTE Membership 
Up 


The Thursday morning and afternoon 
business sessions showed the beginning 
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of a new spirit in the Council organiza- 
tion and a resolve of its members to move 
forward. Reports of many committees 
gave evidence that the Council is en- 
deavoring to study and to solve many of 
the problems facing the English teacher 
today. Executive Secretary J. N. Hook 
reported Council membership up, with 
a total of 39,664 as of November 20. Of 
this number, 20,200 belong to the Sec- 
ondary Section; 12,067 to the Elementary 
Section; and 7,397 to the College Section. 


New Commission on the Profession; 
English Talent Search 


Brice Harris, incoming president, an- 
nounced the formation of a commission 
which will study the teaching of English 
as a profession and take steps to estab- 
lish the English teacher on the highest 
professional level. Dr. Harris also out- 


lined a plan, suggested to him by Paul 
Farmer of Atlanta, whereby the Council 
will sponsor its own national awards 


for outstanding high school English stu- 
dents. 


New Council Home 


Most exciting news at the convention 
was the announcement that NCTE will 
soon have a permanent home. After 
years as a tenant in -ago and now in 
Champaign, Illinois, the Council will 
make arrangements to construct a head- 
quarters building on the campus of the 
University of Illinois. President Harris 
explained that the headquarters will be 
constructed on land leased from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for ninety-nine years 
at a nominal sum. The building will have 
between five and six thousand feet of 
floor space with room for later expansion. 
The estimated cost is $110,000, plus an 
additional outlay for any necessary new 
furnishings. $100,000 of the amount has 
already been set aside from surplus 
Council funds. 


English in the Small High School 


On Friday, the problems of teaching 
English in the small high school were 
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discussed. Dorothy Whitted of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, described how her small 
high school met the problem of hetero- 
geneity by selecting books and plannin 
instruction according to the needs of the 
groups, by scheduling sections of the 
same year of English at the same hour 
so that teachers with special abilities 
might teach their specialties to two sec- 
tions, one each semester, and by com- 
bining two sections meeting at the same 
period into one large section with two 
teachers (one inexperienced) jointly re- 
sponsible. Linnea R. Ling of Mankato, 
Minnesota, felt that although the small 
school may have small classes which al- 
low for closer work with the individual 
student, the advantage is often nullified 
by the many activities assigned to English 
teachers. “Perhaps we should evaluate 
our activity program to see if it is en- 
croaching on our basic study program,” 
she suggested. Robert Pickering of Cum- 
berland, Wisconsin, advised small high 
school libraries with limited book bud- 
gets to buy paperback books instead of 
hard-covered ones. 


Programs for the Gifted 


What can be done for the bright child 
was also a subject of great interest. John 
E. Dobbin of the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, stressed 
the importance of educating the gifted 
student today. He said, “To keep pace 
with the world while maintaining our 
dearly-won democratic ideals, we must 
seek out the precious few of pur number 
who have gifts of intellect, and imbue 
them with a responsibility for using their 
talents to benefit their fellows.” Spe- 
cifically, he declared that we should do 
as much to ae our gifted as we are 
already doing to develop our athletes. 

Vi irginia Elliott of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, described and endorsed whole- 
heartedly an advanced program for 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. Mil- 
dred Rock, secondary supervisor in the 
San Diego schools, summarized their pro- 
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gram which includes acceleration (skip- 
ping grades), elective courses, and more 
advanced reading, writing, and speaking. 


New Grammar in Action 


Teachers swarmed to hear four high 
school teachers tell how they applied the 
“new grammar,” structural linguistics, in 
their classrooms. All four endorsed the 
new approach to language as being more 
efficient, more logical, and more inter- 
esting than the traditional one. 


Arthur M. Orrell of Hawthorne, Cali- 
fornia, told how his ninth graders were 
at first skeptical and then enthusiastic. 
His approach to the subject: he first 
shocks the students by telling them that 
ait is a good word grammatically. 

V. Louise Higgins of Westport, Con- 
necticut, reported that her high school 
students achieved more, even when 
measured on traditional grammar tests, 
after having studied structural grammar 
for a year. 

Jean Sarvis of Oskaloosa, lowa, demon- 
strated the techniques which she used 
with tenth graders but warned, “This 
structural approach to the teaching of 
English must not overshadow but be- 
come a part of the four communications 
skills we are teaching— speaking, writing, 
reading and listening. It is up to us 
teachers to take the findings of the lin- 
guists and adapt them to improve our 
teaching of communication.” 


Following the teacher reports, Edward 
E. Potter of Eastern Michigan College 
described a course in linguistics which 
he teaches to prospective elementary 
and high school teachers. In explaining 
why the course is offered he said, “Too 
few teachers know the facts of language 
structure .... Most teachers, even Eng- 
lish majors, never get one linguistics 
course in college.” 

M. H. Scargill of the University of 
Alberta noted the resistance of teachers 
to change from the traditional grammar, 
but advised against making a compromise 
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between the old and the new systems. 
“The structural approach is not a -. 
plemental; it is a complete new method,” 
he declared. 

John C. McGalliard of the State Uni- 
versity of lowa pointed out some of the 
difficulties which beset those who wish 
to have the new grammar taught in the 
classroom: 1. Experts have not agreed 
on a standard set of terms. 2. Those who 
already know traditional grammar find 
structural linguistics difficult to under- 
stand. 3. Considerable time will be 
needed for the training of any sizeable 
number of teachers of structural gram- 
mar. 


The World of Literature 


Several speakers reflected the increased 
interest in world literature. Mary Eliza- 
beth Fowler of New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, State Teachers College pointed out 
the dangers of students accepting stereo- 
types found in world literature and urged 
teachers to discuss the dangers of stereo- 
typed thinking with them. Jarvist Bush 
of Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, felt that a 
world literature course gives high school 
students challenging, stimulating reading 
and broadens their horizons. He said: 
“... one step toward giving the high 
school student the meat he is ready to 
digest is to be found in courses in world 
literature.” J. Leonard Davis of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, added, “World litera- 
ture is helping individuals to free them- 
selves, that they may in time liberate the 
world.” 

To help pupils forbear the physical 
fear of extinction or annihilation which is 
in ascendance in these times, Clarence 
Hach of Evanston, Illinois, advised, 
“”.. We, with the aid of literature, must 
help our young people learn that the 
basest of all things is to be afraid.” 
He suggested the use of literature, old 
and new, that “focuses attention on the 
‘old verities and truths of the heart’— 
love and honor and pity and pride and 
compassion and 
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Honors, Awards, Elections 


Honored by the Secondary Section 
for their outstanding contributions to 
the teaching of high school English were 
Dwight L. Burton, editor of The Eng- 
lish Journal; John TY. Muri, chair- 
man of the NCTE Committee on Re- 
cordings; Richard Corbin, chairman of 
the NCTE Committee on the Reading 
and Study of Poetry in High Schools; 
and G. Robert Carlsen, chairman of the 
NCTE Senior High School Booklist 


Committee. 

New members of the Secondary Sec- 
tion Committee announced at the meet- 
ing were Carolyn Bagby, Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, High School and Sarah 1. 


Roody of the Nyack, New York, High 
School. Chairman of the 1958 nominat- 
ing committee for the Secondary Section 
is “Mary Ohm of Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Mary E. Hopkins of Topeka, Kansas, 
and Frank Rice of Omaha, Nebraska, 
are the new directors representing the 
Secondary Section. 


At the annual banquet C. C. Fries, 
Dora V. Smith, and Max J. Herzberg 
received W. Wilbur Hatfield Awards for 
their outstanding contributions to the 
NCTE and to the teaching of English. 


— HARDY R. FINCH 
Chairman, Secondary Section 
Committee 


1958 NCTE-SPONSORED WORKSHOPS 


Here is preliminary information about 
eleven workshops to be co-sponsored in 
the summer of 1958 by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. One or 
two other workshops may still be added. 
Information about any in which you are 
interested may be obtained by w riting 
to the director who is named below. 


California 

At Stanford University, July 14-18. 
Also co- sponsored by the California As- 
sociation of English Councils. Theme: 
DeveLoPING CuRRICULA FOR THE ENG- 
LisH Lancuace Arts. Director: Alfred 
Grommon. 


Illinois 

At the University of Illinois, June 23- 
July 18. Theme: Teaching ENGLIsH IN 
Hicu Scuoots. Guest leaders: Dw ight L. 
Burton (emphasizing literature), John R. 
Searles (emphasizing linguistics). Direc- 
tor: J. N. Hook. 


Indiana 

Two workshops at Purdue. ENGuisu 
Lancuace Worksuop, June 16- July 4 
Director: Russell Cosper. DEvELop- 


July 


MENTAL READING FOR TEACHERS, 
7-25. Director: George Schick. 


lowa 

At the State University of lowa (lowa 
City), June 18-July 1. Two sequences: 
Tue Major Lirerary Genres and THe 
TEACHING AND ACTING OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Guest leader: Dwight L. Burton. Direc- 
tor: John C. Gerber. 


Massachusetts 

At Boston University, June 30-July 
12. Enpnasis on INpivinvat D1rrer- 
ENCES IN READING, WRITING, SPEAKING, 
ListeninG. Director: M. Agnella Gunn. 


Minnesota 

At St. Cloud State College, June 9- 
July 18. Suakespeare Worksuop, for 
graduates and undergraduates. Reading 
the plays, Shakespeare’s language, Shakes- 
pearean criticism, staging, and Elizabeth- 
an music, dances, etc. Director: T. A. 
Barnhart; co-directors: Marvin Thomp- 
son, Arthur Housman. 


New York 


At Hunter College, July 8-20. Work- 
sHop On Common Learnincs IN Enc- 
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LIsH AND SociAL Srupies. Also co-spon- 
sored by NCSS. Director: Marjorie B. 
Smiley. 

At Geneseo, New York State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, July 7-11. Also 
co-sponsored by New York State Eng- 
lish Council. TEACHING THE LANGUAGE 
ARTS IN THE CONTEXT OF TODAY’S MASS 
MeEpIA. Director: Hans Gottschalk. 


Texas 


At Midwestern University (Wichita 
Falls), June 10-27. Topic: Tue Use or 
SrrucrurAL LINGUISTICS IN THE CLAss- 
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RooM. Guest leaders: Sumner Ives, Pris- 
cilla Tyler. Director: Madge Davis. 

At North Texas State College (Den- 
ton), July 14-August 1. Topic: Con- 
STRUCTIVE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR AND 
New Livncuistic Concepts. Director: FE. 
G. Ballard. 


Wisconsin 

At the University of Wisconsin, June 
30-July 25. Topics: Composition Writ- 
ING AND GrapINnG; Basic PriNciPLes OF 
Criticism. Leaders: Ednah Thomas, 
Henry Pochmann. Director: John R. 
Searles. 


THE NCTE ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


At the Minneapolis convention, the 
NCTE Executive Committee and the 
Board of Directors approved a plan de- 
signed to give appropriate to 
some of the nation’s outstandin 
school English students. Officially, a 


recognition will be designated The 
NCTE Achievement Awards, with the 
subtitle, To Outstanding High School 
Seniors for Excellence in the Language 
Arts. 

Students are nominated as juniors; 
awards are made when they are seniors. 
Deadline for nominating this year’s jun- 
iors is May 1, 1958. 

Each award will consist of a scroll 
plus a recommendation to colleges, uni- 
versities, and scholarship donors that 
each winner be granted a college 
scholarship. In addition, a certificate of 
recognition will be given to each depart- 
ment of — from which an award 
winner is selected. 

Originator of the idea of awards is 
NCTE past president Paul Farmer of 
Atlanta. Detailed plans have been made 
by Executive Secretary J. N. Hook and 
his staff. 

Most of the Council’s 140 affiliated 
organizations are expected to participate 
in the judging. The names of state chair- 


men, as well as nomination blanks, have 
been sent to each senior high school in 
the United States. If your department 
has not received its blanks and the name 
of the state chairman, please write to 


NCTE. 


The details are as follows: 


Purpose. The purpose of the NCTE 
Achievement Awards is to grant public 
recognition to some of the best high school 
English students in the United States. Each 
award consists of a scroll and a recom- 
mendation from the NCTE to four-year 
colleges and universities that the award 
winners be considered for scholarships; the 
NCTE will also work in other _ to 
encourage scholarship aid. 


Scope. In all, 435 award winners will be 
selected, plus 435 runners-up, whose names 
will also be sent to colleges. The number 
of awards for each state will be the same as 
its number of Representatives in Congress, 
but the boundaries of Congressional dis- 
tricts will not necessarily be observed. 


Method of selection. Each school selects 
its own nominee or nominees, in accordance 
with the provisions given under Rules and 
Requirements. Public, private, and parochial 
schools are all eligible. 

The school mails its nomination blank(s) 
and supporting evidence to the state chair- 
man. A state committee on awards, usually 


consisting of representatives of the state 
English teachers’ organization(s), will con- 
duct the preliminary screening. 

Selection of award winners will be made 
by the NCTE Committee on Awards. The 
decisions of the state committee and the 
NCTE committee are final, and no entries 
will be returned. 


Bases for selecting the school’s nominee(s) 


The following points are suggested for 
consideration in selection: 


1. The student should be able to write 
clearly and effectively, and to reveal 
in his writing the ability to think for 
himself. This may but does not neces- 
sarily imply excellence in what is 
usually called “creative” writing; the 
state and NCTE committees on awards 
may be as favorably impressed by a 
good article on electronics or the Elec- 
toral College as by a good poem. Part 
of the follow-up test to be given each 
nominee in October will in effect be a 
measurement of what he knows about 
writing. Included may be measurement 
of the student’s ability to recognize and 
construct good sentences, recognize ef- 
fective diction and appropriate stylistic 
devices, recognize accepted punctuation 
and spelling, and show an understand- 
ing of principles of organization. The 
test will require the student, in other 
words, to show that he can apply the 
principles of grammar, usage, and com- 
position, but it will not ask him to 
quote rules, diagram sentences, or iden- 
tify constructions. 


2. The student should be able to read 
exceptionally well, and there should be 
evidence that he has read widely. This 
evidence will no doubt be partly re- 
vealed in the student’s autobiography 
and in one or more of the supporting 
letters. In addition, one section of the 
test will concern what the Committee 
on Awards has called “literary aware- 
ness.” 


3. Although the state and NCTE commit- 
tees will not attempt to test the nomi- 
nees’ speaking and listening skills, each 
school should consider its students’ 
abilities in speaking and listening while 
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deciding whom to nominate. Glibness 
is of course not desirable, but the 
ability to think on one’s feet is. Also 
to be considered are the ability and the 
willingness to contribute worthwhile 
ideas in group discussion, skill in or- 
ganizing an oral presentation, and skill 
in listening with understanding and 
appreciation. 

4. The student should be eager to obtain a 
college education. It is not essential that 
he express a desire to major in English. 
If two equally well-qualified students 
are being considered, and one is needy 
and the other not, the needy student 
should ordinarily be recommended— 
but mot unless he is fully as able as the 
other. 


Rules and requirements. Strict adherence 
to the following rules and requirements is 
essential. Failure to comply with any detail 
may result in elimination of a nominee. 

NUMBER OF NOMINEES. The number of 
nominees permitted to each school will be 
limited by the school’s total enrollment in 
grades 10, 11, and 12, as follows: 


Below 500 students ......... 1 nominee 

500 - 999 students ......... 2 nominees 
1,000 - 1,499 students ....... 3 nominees 
1,500 - 1,999 students ....... 4 nominees 


5 nominees 
6 nominees 
7 nominees 


2,000 - 2,499 students 
2,500 - 2,999 students 
3,000 or more students 


The enrollment figure used must be an 
official one, from administrative reports of 
the current year. 


SCHEDULE. 1. Students are nominated as 
juniors; awards are made when they are 
seniors. Only students who are juniors in 
the academic year 1957-58 may be nomi- 
nated for 1958-59 awards; they may be 
candidates for graduation at either mid-year 
(January or February 1959) or end of the 
year (May-August 1959). 

2. Names of nominees from each school 
must be submitted to the state committee, 
with supporting materials, no later than 
May 1, 1958. 

3. The supporting materials, to be sub- 
mitted for each nominee, shall consist of: 
1. a letter from an English teacher, perhaps 
the head of the department; 2. a letter from 
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a school administrator; 3. one other letter, 
source to be determined by the nominee; 
4. a 250-word autobiography of the nomi- 
nee; 5. one sample of the nominee’s recent 
writing, no length or variety specified, 
written in class as an outgrowth of a regular 
class assignment; 6. one other sample of the 
nominee’s recent writing, no length or 
variety specified, written outside of class; 
7. an official nomination blank, including 
a signed statement that items 4, 5, and 6 
represent the nominee’s own, unaided effort. 
These seven pieces must be mailed to the 
state committee at one time, in one package. 
The three pieces of student writing should 
carry the student’s name but not the name 
of his school. They and the supporting 
letters may be typed or in longhand. 

4. At a convenient time during the week 
of October 6-10, 1958, each nominee shall 
take a test on literary awareness and under- 
standing of communication techniques. This 
test will have been mailed to a teacher or 
an administrator designated on the nomina- 
tion blank, and its writing will be super- 
vised in the nominee’s school by a responsi- 
ble teacher or administrator, who will 
certify that the nominee received no assist- 
ance of any kind. 

5. No later than October 14, 1958, the 
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test paper of each nominee shall be sent 
to the state committee, along with one addi- 
tional sample of the nominee’s recent writ- 
ing (again, no length or variety specified, 
whether the paper was written in class or 
outside should be indicated). 

6. The state committee will score the test 
paper and evaluate all other supporting evi- 
dence for each nominee. It will select as 
finalists twice the number of award-winners 
to which the state is entitled, and submit all 
materials concerning the finalists to the 
NCTE Committee on Awards no later than 
December 10, 1958. 

7. The NCTE Committee on Awards will 
make the final selections by January 10, 
1959, and will immediately notify the press, 
the award winners, and the admissions 
officers of the nation’s four-year colleges 
and universities. Accompanying the notice 
to the colleges and universities will be a 
recommendation that appropriate scholar- 
ships be awarded the 435 winners. Names of 
the 435 runners-up will also be sent to the 
colleges and universities. 

8. The NCTE Committee on Awards will 
send a scroll for each award winner and 
a certificate of recognition for the English 
Department in his school. (It is suggested 
that the school arrange to present these 
awards at a fitting ceremony.) 


Suggestions Wanted for New Publication 


The NCTE has decided to reissue the pamphlet, Using Periodicals, 
now out of print, in a revision to be entitled Using Mass Media. A commit- 
tee, headed by William D. Boutwell, has been appointed to prepare the new 
publication. Since the committee hopes that the pamphlet will be a compila- 
tion of ideas from teachers throughout the country, it extends an invitation 
to all Journal readers to send in suggestions. What are your thoughts on 
using mass media in the classroom? What methods have worked for you? 
Send suggestions to Mr. Boutwell in care of the NCTE headquarters, 704 
South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


Down Publishers Row 


Edited by MAX J. HERZBERG 


The deadline for this issue probably was the only 
one that Max Herzberg didn’t make. And he made 
many deadlines in his time. 


He died on January 21, 1958. 


Max Herzberg was the kind of person everyone 
stopped to talk to at NCTE conventions—the VIP’s 
and hoi polloi alike. He was at home with authors, 
teachers, publishers, administrators—all of them. He 
was equal to any occasion. Max was the one many of 
us turned to when we wanted advice. We always 
got it and it was good. 


Everyone who reads this journal knows that Max 
Herzberg was a distinguished figure in the world of 
English teaching. 


More important than all that, he was a great guy. 


D.L.B. 
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Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD 


Recent TV Recordings: 


Bulletin Board 
March 5, 7:30 p.m., NBC-TV. Shirley Temple’s Storybook: “Son of Aladdin.” 


March 8, 12 noon, CBS-TV. Concert from Carnegie Hall: Leonard Bernstein ex- 
plains classical music to young people. 


March 9, 3:30 p.m., NBC-TV. Wisdom: Jacques Lipschitz, modern sculptor. 


March 23, 6:30 p.m., NBC-TV. Shirley Temple’s Storybook: “The Nightingale,” 
with Tom Mitchell, Judith Braun, the Kabuki dancers. 


March 27, 9:30 p.m., DuPont Show of the Month: “Tale of Two Cities.” 


Marian Anderson’s “See It Now” program on RCA-Victor. 
The Seven Lively Arts’ “The Sound of Jazz” program on Columbia. 


America in 3-D 

The teaching of American literature 
has been at a serious disadvantage for the 
few generations it has been a standard 
subject. This is because our technology 
achieved the feat of mass-reproducing 
print a century before it could do the 
same with color pictures and sound. Lit- 
erature has sister arts—of architecture, 
music, painting, sculpture; together they 
form that rich and comprehensive net- 
work of meaning we call a country’s cul- 
ture. Cold print by itself can sometimes 
get through to a new generation’s special 
sensibility, but only at great waste of 
time and teaching talent. However, once 
technology makes it possible to recreate 
the community of arts, in all their varie- 
gated ways of attracting the attention of 
the intelligence and imagination, then a 
really balanced study 4 a culture is at 
last possible. Added to the engineering 
miracle must be the results of scholarly 
investigation and explication of examples 
from each of the various arts. We are 


just reaching that point of convergence 
in American Studies, and this means that 
our textbooks must be redone from 


Jamestown to the Newport Jazz Festival 
—i.e., unless we want to tolerate the 
absurdity of having our classrooms less 
competent guides to culture than the 
mass magazines. 

The new Harcourt, Brace “Olympic 
Edition” of The Adventures in pe 
ture Program may be taken as a firm 
step, if not very long stride, in the neces- 
sarily new directions we must take. I 
have been examining a copy of their 
fascinating American volume, edited by 
John Gehlmann and Mary Rives Bow- 
man. It has a number 0 Hove features 
that push it at once ahead of the standard 
anthologies. First of all, it has built the 
use of LP recordings right into the book 
by printing the texts that appear on 
2-12” LP’s read by first-rate artists and 
performers. There are picture essays of 
distinction: I especially liked one on 
young poet-professor Richard Wilbur 
(pp. 320-325), which will surely take 
the hex off many teen-age stereotypes of 

oets (if less is made of the rhymed 
jingles of the sentimental nineteenth cen- 
tury versifiers). It is a mistake, too, not 
to print more of Wilbur—or if his verse 
is too metaphysical for high school stu- 
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dents, then try Philip Booth or Donald 
Hall or Kim Kurt or some other writer 
under forty, the criterion for admission 
to the anthology, New Poets of England 
and America (Meridian, 1957, $1.45). 
The proof of the poet is in the reading, 
after all, and pictures showing what a 
regular guy the poet is are beside the 
point if his poetry doesn’t ring true to 
young readers. The hex that this photo- 
essay will probably take off the image 
of the poet was put on him in the first 
place because for too long we have been 
try ing to prod our students into deep 
reactions to superficial gg 
fellow, Whittier, et al. But the Har- 
court, Brace volume makes a good start, 
even though eighteen selections from the 
Cambridge Poets against six from the 
New Voices in American Poetry (Wil- 
bur, Eberhart, Rodman, Bishop, Shapiro, 
Jarrell) is for me a bad bargain, estheti- 
cally and pedagogically. Some day we'll 
all find out that students respond more 
deeply to Karl Shapiro’s “Auto Wreck” 


than they do to Longfellow’s trite 
“Hymn to the Night” —a good sign of 
their potential poetic sensitivity. I should 
not leave the impression that the book 


_is short on “modern poetry”: there are 
selections from Frost (9), Masters (5), 
Lindsay (4), Wylie (5), Sandburg (8), 
Millay (6), and others. 

The book has other splendid features: 
selections from student writing, in the 
sensible tradition of Scholastic Writing 
Awards; essays on new art forms—Paddy 
Chayefsky’s “Television Craft”; Budd 
Schulberg on writing a novel from an 
original film scenario; and a good, if clut- 
tered, word-and-picture essay on “The 
American Tradition” by Clifton Fadi- 
man. But this Fadiman essay does have 
serious weaknesses as an attempt to use 
color photography to illustrate a half- 
descriptive, half-hortatory lay sermon. 
The graphics are amateurish: any issue 
of Life magazine makes this fumbling 
use of a new form of expression (the 
photo-essay) worse than none at all. The 
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same criticism applies even more to the 
first Fadiman essay, “What Do Ameri- 
cans Write About?” The two-color 
spread on people in America is an artless 
abuse of color: full of clutter and inco- 
herence. There is something ironic about 
a textbook for taste that is tasteless, in 
terms of the best that is being designed 
and drawn in American graphics today. 
It may be that this expensive color work 
ought to be left to magazines that can 
afford to do it well: black and white 
photography when used with both flair 
and restraint (as in Life full-page bleeds) 
communicates more effectively than 
poorly deployed color. 


Literature and Painting 


Another new dimension on our civil- 
ization can be found in a sumptuous new 
color volume, Three Hundred Years of 
American Painting, by Alexander Eliot 
(Random House, $13.50), 250 plates and 
over 300 pages on a subject that is only 
now coming into clear focus through 
the labors of such scholars as Edgar P. 
Richardson, whose Painting in America: 
The Story of 450 Years (Thomas Crow- 
ell, $10.00, 17 color plates, 170 B&W) 
appeared a year before Eliot’s. Espe- 
cially useful to English teachers unfamil- 
iar with the field of American painting 
is the list in the Richardson book of 
“One Hundred Collections of American 
Painting” throughout the country, W here 
a lot a looking will convince one of the 
feasibility and importance of relating 
Eliot’s volume to the traditional survey 
of American literature. His time-line 
chronologies will suggest connections be- 
tween poets and painters who shared the 
shifting climates of belief that constitute 
our intellectual history. The pictures in 
the book will suggest even more obvious 
filiations: Asher B. Durand’s painting of 
William Cullen Bryant and the nature 
painter Thomas Cole, appropriately 
called “Kindred Spirits” (1849) on page 
72; the sternly sober visage of “The 
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Reverend Thomas Hiscox” (1745) is a 
visible emblem of the thought and ex- 
pression of Jonathan Edwards; Benjamin 
West’s “Penn’s Treaty with the Indians” 
(1771) is motivated by the same histori- 
cal spirit that prompted the Hartford 
Wits to try to pen epics celebrating the 
Infant Republic; Washington Allston’s 
“Moonlight Landscape” (1819) can help 
you teach your students the meaning of 
the sublime and ethereal in romantic 
poetry; Edward Hick’s “The Peaceable 
Kingdom” (1830) has something to say 
about the Quakers of American litera- 
ture, from Woolman to Whittier. John 
Quidor’s “Rip Van Winkle at Nicholas 
Vedder’s Tavern” (1839) is another ex- 
ample of the community of the arts in 
America of which our textbooks give 
no hint, e.g., the Harcourt, Brace vol- 
ume prints Durand’s “Kindred Spirits” 
with the caption, “William Cullen Bryant 
with a companion enjoying the scenic 
Catskills... ,” thereby completely ignor- 
ing a chance to show how practitioners 
of various arts in America shared points 
of view and interests. To put it baldly, 
this is bad teaching. 

Neither Richardson nor Eliot is com- 
pletely satisfactory on the twentieth cen- 
tury in American painting: the former 
because he suspects it is too early to say 
anything certain; the latter because he 
tends to be anecdotal rather than critical. 
Luckily there is a third volume, New Art 
in America, edited by John I. H. Baur 
(New York Graphic Society, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, $22.50), in which five 
first-rate curator-critics (Baur, Lloyd 
Goodrich, Dorothy C. Miller, James 
Thrall Sody, and Frederick S. Wight) 
examine carefully, through fifty full- 
page color plates and 177 B & W illustra- 
tions, the work of fifty major American 
artists of the twentieth century. 

Once again the connections that can 
be made alec art and literature are 
as obvious as they are unexploited. The 
Ashcan School of urban realists like 


Robert Henri, John Sloan, and William 
Glackens are cultural cousins of Theo- 
dore Dreiser and Carl Sandburg. Joseph 
Stella’s love affair in paint with the 
Brooklyn Bridge is not unrelated to Hart 
Crane’s poetry. Marsden Hartley’s won- 
derfully vitriolic satire of Junkerism in 
“Portraits of a German Officer” is remi- 
niscent of the anti-war writings of the 
1920’s. Philip Evergood’s “The, New 
Lazarus” and Ben Shahn’s “The Passion 
of Sacco and Vanzetti” show the con- 
tinuing vitality of the American tradition 
of artistic social conscience exemplified 
by Babbitt-baiters like Sinclair Lewis and 
proletarian critics like John Steinbeck 
in the 1930's. If the Negro’s torment is 
verbally recorded in Richard Wright 
and others, the same misery of body and 
soul is given visual embodiment in Jacob 
Lawrence’s powerfully hopeful “Slums,” 


_in which one is almost overwhelmed by 


the ugliness until, almost hidden, a flower 
in a tin can emerges in the foreground. 
But quite apart from the 
usefulness of this handsome book, there 
is the simple attraction of expanding 
one’s horizons to include the profound 
pleasures of American painters like 
Charles Sheeler, Georgia O’Keefe, Jack 
Levine, Edward Hopper, Charles Burch- 
field, Stuart Davis, Peter Blume, and 
George Grosz. The next step in devel- 
oping anthologies that exploit new tech- 
nologies of communication and the best 
available scholarship will be to include 
study references to books like these on 
American painting, with, ideally, film 
strips based on the books produced for 
more efficient use. The same thing a 
plies to American music, about which I 
will talk next month, and to American 
architecture, dance, drama, sculpture, in- 
deed the whole range of artistic expres- 
sion. It is no longer necessary to look at 
American culture on a small B&W 
screen; when it’s relevant, why not a 
three-dimensional portrait of America, in 
technicolor yet? 
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THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIAN- 
APOLIS: A Treasury of Booth Tarkington. 
Edited by John Beecroft. Doubleday. 1957. 
732 pp. $4.95. 

John Beecroft perhaps could not have 
made a selection altogether satisfying to the 
many admirers of Booth Tarkington, but it 
would be difficult to suggest how he could 
have done better within the same limits. 
Included are three complete novels, Alice 
Adams, Penrod, and The Magnificent Am- 
bersons, a group of short stories, and selec- 
tions from three novels. The humor and 
the warmth and the remarkably incisive 
portraits of youth that first won popularity 
for Tarkington will again delight readers of 
The Gentleman from Indianapolis. p 


PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES. 
By Jean Kerr. Doubleday. 1957. 192 pp. 
$3.50. 

This is the book from which your friends 
have been reading excerpts to you. It’s 
about children and husbands and first nights 
at the theatre and the third-grade Christmas 
play at a school in Larchmont, but espe- 
cially children and their war against adults. 
“We are being very careful with our chil- 
dren. They’ll never have to pay a psy- 
chiatrist twenty-five dollars an hour to find 
out why we rejected them. We'll tell them 
why we rejected them. Because they're 
impossible, that’s why.” Mrs. Kerr, wife of 
the drama critic and mother of four young 
hellions, writes with gratifying authority 
and refreshing wit of family life and of 
other matters. The parodies, “Don Brown’s 
Body” and “Toujours Tristesse,” are minor 
but unforgettable classics. 


— Paul Stoakes 


Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction and Drama 
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SULLIVAN. By Walter Macken. Macmil- 
lan. 1957. 281 pp. $3.95. 

Sullivan knew from childhood that he 
would become an actor. In Ireland, in Eng- 
land, finally in the United States, he pursued 
his impulsive and erratic career, hoping 
always for vast success. In his first expe- 
rience with a “long run” he comes to a 
sense of values through the persistent 
loyalty of two childhood friends—Pi, who 
has been his alter ego in the story, and 
Bernie, the girl who became his wife. Mr. 
Macken, an Irish playwright and actor, as 
well as novelist, has worked recently with 
the Abbey Theater and on Broadway, 
where the Theatre Guild produced his own 
play, Home Is the Hero. __ Laura Jepsen 
THE WISE CHILDREN. By Christine 
Weston. Scribners. 1957. 375 pp. $4.50. 

Twin sisters are reunited in contem- 
porary New York for their fiftieth birthday 
celebration. Delia’s husband had died a sud- 
den and violent death years before; Frances 
is divorced. Delia’s principal problem is her 
daughter Veronica, a near-genius, who 
won’t let her mother read the novel she 
has written and that has been enthusias- 
tically accepted for publication. When it 
appears, its revelations precipitate discoveries 
that go far to explain why twin-sister 
Frances is an alcoholic. A very well-written 
— Paul Stoakes 
TWENTY BEST EUROPEAN PLAYS 
ON THE AMERICAN STAGE. Edited 
with an introduction by John Gassner. 
Crown. 1957. 733 pp. $5.75. 

The latest of John Gassner’s anthologies 
of modern American plays is designed to 
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“instruct the careful reader about Broad- 
way’s way of dealing with its imports.” The 
twenty plays, representative of eighteen 
European dramatists from Turgenev, Tol- 
stoy, Capek, and Chekhov to Giraudoux, 
Anouilh, Sartre, and Husson, are trans- 
lated by such well-known playwrights as 
Lillian Hellman, Emlyn Williams, Christo- 
pher Fry, and Stark Young: “a double 
galaxy of playwrights, the original ones and 
their translators and adapters.” Mr. Gassner 
provides a valuable fifty-three-page intro- 
duction on the European theatre and the 
individual plays and playwrights. 

— Roy C. Moose 


GREAT STORIES ABOUT SHOW 
BUSINESS. Edited by Jerry D. Lewis. 
Coward-McCann. 1957. 384 pp. $5.00. 


Whether all the stories in this anthology 
qualify as “great” is somewhat doubtful, as 
is also their status as “stories,” for some are 
more like essays or sketches than fiction. 
They are, however, indubitably about show 
business, its comedy and occasional tragedy. 
Allowing for the title and for an excessively 
cute prologue by Mr. Lewis, this collection 
contains twenty-seven eminently readable 
pieces by as many famous authors: Bemel- 
mans, Benchley, Cobb, Coward, Fitzgerald, 
Gallico, Galsworthy, Hecht, Hellinger, O. 
Henry, Lardner, Maugham, Runyon, Schul- 
berg, G. B. Shaw, Thurber, and so on. It 
is, in short, a fine book for browsing. 


— Hassell A. Simpson 
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THE PATH TO THE NEST OF 
SPIDERS. By Italo Calvino. Translated by 
Archibald Colquohoun. Beacon. 1957. 145 
pp. $3.50. 

Whom can you trust? To him alone Pin 
will show “the path to the nest of spiders” 
and the two will be friends. Pin, a child in 
a grown-up’s world of weapons and women, 
is admired and feared, but he longs to 
understand and to be understood. Leaving 
his prostitute sister and her German sailor, 
Pin, by the use of his wits, attaches himself 
to a band of partisans. To one of these 
guerillas he finally reveals the spiders’ nest. 
Savage poetic insights and warmth devoid 
of sentimentality make this short novel by 
the young Italian author memorable. 

— Laura Jepsen 


WARM BODIES. By Donald R. Morris. 
Simon and Schuster. 1957. 204 pp. $3.50. 
The hero of this light novel follows a thin 
thread of plot that with many detours 
changes him fiom a bachelor naval officer 
to a Brown Bagger, one who carries a suit- 
case home to a wife each evening. On the 
way we follow him and his LST through 
naval shipyard repairs, and a 
trip to Greenland. The otherwise deadly 
details of the peacetime Navy are whipped 
up into farcical incidents and topped off 
with impertinent humor. A goat beds down 
in a vessel, and a lighted cigarette warms 
the inside of foul-weather clothing. The 
wily Chickasaw brave turned sailor is a 


character to remember. 
— George Yost, Jr. 


Nonfiction 


HOW TO READ A NOVEL. By Caroline 
Gordon. Viking. 1957. 247 pp. $3.50. 


Of these twelve chapters, the first gives 
some graphic examples of the wrong ways 
as opposed to the one best way of reading 
a novel— “to foliow as faithfully as possible 
in the footsteps of its creator’—and the 
twelfth describes the enjoyment (not mere 
amusement) which is the reward. The in- 
between chapters define the matter and 
structure of the novel and illuminate the 
major components—plot, setting, point-of- 
view, style, character, and theme—by refer- 
ence to James, Hemingway, Faulkner; 


Richardson, Fielding, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Joyce; Balzac, Flaubert, Gide, Sartre, 
Camus, de Beauvoir, among others from 
Homer to Beatrix Potter. A canny work 
important for every student of the novel. 


—C. 


THE LIVELIEST ART. By Arthur 
Knight. Macmillan. 1957. 383 pp. $7.50. 
The author of this illustrated history of 
motion pictures traces their development as 
an international art-industry, evaluates the 
creative work of directors and stars, and 
correlates films with the social climate from 
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which they spring. Film critic for the 
Saturday Review and Theatre Arts, Mr. 
Knight teaches at CCNY and has served as 
a curator in a film library and as film 
co-ordinator for CBS. With insight and 
authority he discusses the process by which 
inventors, cameramen, businessmen, actors, 
editors, and directors have achieved the 


present-day wedding of films and television. 


This is a comprehensive, documented sur- 


bias — Olive Cross 


DYLAN THOMAS: LETTERS TO 
VERNON WATKINS. Edited by Vernon 
Watkins. New Directions. 1957. 145 pp. 
$3.00. 

In his letters to another Welsh poet, 
Dylan Thomas reveals himself as a poet of 
painstaking craftsmanship and as a prose 
writer with a gift for fantastic comedy. 
Variant readings of many poems with a 
discussion of the intended effect and the 
propriety of changing a word or phrase 
show a poet with a fertile mind and intense 
interest in the minutiae of his art. The prose 
pieces reveal a man who grasps the comic 
situation with delightful humor, whether it 
be his failure to get a job, his fear of war, 


or his intermittent penury. 
—Laura Jepsen 


EMILY BRONTE: A Psychological Por- 
trait. By Norma Crandall. Richard R. 
Smith. 1957. 160 pp. $3.00. 

This slender volume contains almost all 
that is known about the strange and brilliant 
girl who wrote the equally strange but 
powerful and compelling Wuthering 
Heights. Miss Crandall believes that this 
quality in both Emily and her work stems 
from the authoress’ emotional attitude 
toward her brother, Branwell. Valid or not 
in its basic argument, the biography goes 
far toward describing the unknowable 
Emily as a person, and it furnishes tremen- 
dously interesting material for speculation 
concerning the private lives at Haworth 
parsonage and Emily and Branwell as un- 
disguised heroine and hero of the novel. 


— Hardin McD. Goodman 


JONSON AND THE COMIC TRUTH. 
By John J. Enck. University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1957. 281 pp. $5.00. 

The author sees Jonson not in the usual 
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way, as a playwright spinning out the neo- 
classical formula, but as a constant experi- 
mentalist, who, though sternly confining 
himself to what he could master, con- 
stantly grew and developed from his first 
play, The Case Is Altered, to The Magnetic 
Lady, at the end. In a final chapter Enck 
develops the theory that comedy is not 
essentially a medium that upholds the 
golden mean nor one that flatters the supe- 
riority of the audience, but one that avoids 
sweeping assertions, that restricts its mean- 
ings to its own acting time and leaves the 


future uncommitted. — George Yost, Jr. 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER: James 
Joyce’s Early Years. By Stanislaus Joyce. 
Viking. 1958. 266 pp. $5.00. 

The three-years-younger brother per- 
formed many services for James Joyce, the 
two being almost constant companions 
while both lived. James was good-humored, 
sardonic, and able to tolerate both Irish 
Catholicism and the father’s drunken 
irresponsibility. The more downright 
brother took up arms against those enemies 
in defense of himself and the brother whose 


vast promise he never doubted. In this 
splendid biography about the people, places, 
and events re-worked into Dubliners, The 
Portrait, and Ulysses, Stanislaus appears his 
brother’s keeper, not like Cain, but like a 
son and still more like a father. 


— Kellogg W. Hunt 


THOSE INNOCENT YEARS. By Rich- 
ard Crowder. Bobbs-Merrill. 1957. 288 
pp- $4.50. 

Professor Crowder’s undocumented biog- 
raphy of James Whitcomb Riley is intended 
for the average reader rather than the 
literary specialist. Strongly as one may 
commend the democracy, compassion, and 
good will of the Hoosier poet, the book 
never justifies its title, either in terms of 
Riley’s own character or the man as a 
symbol of this time. Place and day are 
cited for Riley’s personal acquaintance with 
many of the leading figures of his genera- 
tion, but the age as a whole remains un- 
defined, unilluminated. After a lively be- 
ginning the style degenerates to the pedes- 
trian, featuring repetitious details about 
chewing tobacco, liquor, and ill health. 


— Claude Flory 
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THE OPEN DOOR. By Helen Keller. 
Doubleday. 1957. 140 pp. $2.75. 

The items in this collection of passages 
from Miss Keller’s previous books are most 
of them expressions of her unshakable faith 
in the goodness of this life and the here- 
after, and are short enough to be printed, 
most of them, like short poems, one to a 


Junior 
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page with ample margins; and each passage, 
like a short poem, is complete in itself. The 
small volume is designed exclusively for 
inspiration, and the reader will be mistaken 
to choose this one if he is looking for 
another book in Miss Keller’s admirable 
vein of personal narrative exemplified in 
her Teacher: Anne Sullivan Macy. Cc 


Books 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE. By Emma 
Gelders Sterne. Alfred A. Knopf. 1957. 268 
pp- $3.50. 

When eleven-year-old Mary McLeod 
Bethune walked into the shabby country 
school, there was nothing to indicate that 
fifty years later she would become one of 
America’s outstanding women. There was 
much against her, including her terrible 
poverty and her blue-black African skin. In 
her favor was a prodigious determination, a 
quick and clever mind, and an indomitable 
belief in God. “I believe, first of all, in God, 
and next of all, in Mary McLeod Bethune,” 
she avowed. The first test of her ability 
came when she was awarded a scholarship 
to Scotia, a post-Civil War school in South 
Carolina. Successfully finishing, she was 
quietly denied a position of missionary in 
Africa and went on to teach at a number 
of schools in the South. At every change 
of school she left her pupils with the belief 
that some day they would attain equal 
rights as Negroes and Americans. It was in 
Daytona Beach, Florida, that her own mag- 
nificent dreams began to come true. Out of 
the coastal wilderness she almost  single- 
handedly began a school where she could 
practice her philosophy of “Greek and a 
toothbrush”—to teach both practical and 
classical studies to her people in spite of the 
stereotyped belief that they could not bene- 
fit from academic instruction. The school, 
first conceived in her “mind and spirit,” 
developed into what is now the highly- 
regarded Bethune-Cookman College. 


— Neal Houston 
IN THIS CORNER. By Adrien Stouten- 


burg. Westminster Press. 1957. 191 pp. 
$2.75. 


With a delightful sense of humor, Stout- 
enburg weaves together a story of politics 
and sports in a Minneapolis suburban com- 
munity. Ted Smith, a somewhat under- 
developed adolescent, quite accidentally 
triumphs in a fight over muscular Bruce 
Tate. Thus he is subject to the pressures of 
his teen-age group to carry on in the direc- 
tion he has begun. Meanwhile Ted’s father 
decides to run for mayor to clean up the 
corruption of the village government. As 
the son of the candidate, Ted cannot back 
away from his new found reputation. The 
stories of the political campaign and of 
Ted’s accidental reputation both climax in 
an exhibition match between Ted and 
Bruce. Fortunately, Ted has discovered 
judo from a college friend and manages to 
best his opponent. 

The elements of the story are skillfully 
blended into a pleasant reading experience. 
But in addition to the problem of peer 
group relationships, the author succeeds 
admirably in delineating American politics 
in action. Thus the theme becomes one in 
which Ted is discovering values by which 
he can live as an adult in his community. 


THERE’S ALWAYS FOREVER. By 
Gladys Malvern. Longmans, Green. 1957. 
182 pp. $2.75. 

There’s Always Forever is a delightful 
retelling of the struggles to reach California 
of a group of people in a wagon train. As 
is usual there are romance, tragedy, thirst, 
flood, and Indian attack in the story. How- 
ever, the story differs from many in that it 
emphasizes problems of human _ relation- 
ships more than problems of overcoming 
natural obstacles. Two neighboring families 
in St. Louis join the Hodges train going 
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west. The Shannons are divided in their 
desires to go, but the Willises have gone 
because a shadow has fallen across the repu- 
tation of their son Tom. Sabra is in love 
with Tom, but she cannot completely put 
aside her suspicions that he is a thief. The 
story then is that of Tom’s attempts to clear 
himself and to start over in a new life, and 
of Sabra’s attempts to find where her heart 
really lies. 

The book reads easily. It will probably 
interest girls more than boys. While it 
offers nothing new to the field of adolescent 
reading, it is a good reading experience in 
itself. 


OUTCAST, STALLION OF HAWAIL 
By Harlan Thompson. Doubleday. 1957. 
191 pp. $2.75. 

Though based on an improbable situation, 
the story of Outcast is excellent in itself. 
Bart Holiday, an orphaned boy reared by a 
veterinarian in Nebraska, is sent to take the 
place of the dead son of a rancher on the 
Big Island of Hawaii. Thus Bart is on trial 
in a number of ways. Will he make good 
as a ranch hand? Will he be accepted by 
his foster parents? Can he live up to the 
demands of a new life with different cus- 
toms from those he is used to? Bart has 
always championed the underdog. There- 
fore his heart goes out to the magnificent 
stallion that has injured its foot in a lava 
hole. In spite of the advice of everyone, 
Bart is determined to build a shoe that 
will make it possible for the horse to take 
its place once again. In spite of innumer- 
able set-backs, he succeeds, but more im- 
portant, he succeeds in finding a place for 
himself. Because of careful documentation, 
the background setting of the island ranch 
and its Hawaiian customs are really authen- 
tic. Here is one of the few books that gives 
some picture of modern Hawaii. 
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I MARRIED A HUNTER. By Marjorie 
Michael. Putnam. 1957. 224 pp. $3.95. 

The author did marry a hunter. She has 
received so many letters asking what life is 
like married to a hunter, that she decided to 
answer them all in one book. George 
Michael, her husband, is an intriguing per- 
son who has based his life on the motto, 
“If you don’t like your way of life, change 
it.” Consequently, family life is one series of 
unexpected happenings. There are frequent 
journeys into the native areas of Africa 
where George goes to hunt and to photo- 
graph wild game. There are delightful 
stories of weird pets that have upset the 
household and the neighborhood in which 
the Michaels live. There are delightful 
accounts of spur-of-the-moment decisions 
that add spice to their lives. While the book 
is written for adult reading, many teen- 
agers will find in it a wealth of exciting and 
amusing incidents of present day hunting in 
Africa. As a personal experience narrative, 
it should be a prime favorite. 


YOU: THE PERSON YOU WANT TO 
BE. By Ruth Fedder. Whittlesey. 1957. 224 
pp- $3.50. 

Young people are eager for self under- 
standing. This new volume by Ruth Fedder 
attempts to help teen-agers gain insight into 
their personal problems and emotional con- 
flicts. Chapters deal with such subjects as 
“Are You Someone You Like?” “You've 
Got What It Takes,” “People Are Im- 
portant,” “You and Your Life Work.” 

Throughout the book, sound psychologi- 
cal concepts are discussed simply and forth- 
rightly, and illustrated by brief case studies 
of adolescents who might be the boy next 
door. The material is presented in a posi- 
tive, constructive manner which will appeal 
to many teen-agers who are concerned 
with the problems of growing up. 


— Geneva Hanna 


a) rofessional Books and 


SPEAKING OF TEACHING. By Irvin C. 
Poley. Germantown Friends School, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pennsylvania. 1957. 119 pp. $2.50. 

This book, much of which appeared 
originally as articles in various periodicals, 


was published in celebration of Irvin C. 
Poley’s forty-fifth anniversary as a member 
of the faculty of the Germantown Friends 
School. Marked throughout with the prime 
quality which teachers seek in professional 
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reading—specificity—this “educational cook- 
book” (the author’s label) presents recipes 
that are clear and experience-tested. There 
is an aura of good sense and good humor 
all too rare in writings about teaching: no 
militant ignorance peddled as righteous 
anger; no gobbledygook; no soap-boxing. 
The stress in the material on teaching liter- 
ature is on what literature can do for stu- 
dents personally, and the chapter, “Litera- 
ture Can Quicken Growth in Personality,” 
is a thoughtful discussion of broader aims. 
“A Spiral Approach to Composition” pre- 
sents usable suggestions for linking the 
study of literature and composition. In his 
section on teaching drama Mr. Poley deals 
with a specialty, and tells the story of the 
well-known Malvern Festival which began 
at Germantown Friends School in 1934. 
This wise and mellow book is a worthy 
professional contribution and a__ fitting 
tribute to a distinguished English teacher. 


AMERICAN CRITICISM OF AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION: A British Point of 
View. By Brian Holmes. Publications 
Office, Ohio State University. 1957. 93 pp. 
$1.00. 

Because of lack of space, the Journal 
attempts to review only the most cogent 
and timely books in the general field of 
professional education. This erudite, well- 
written pamphlet, comprising the 1956 
Boyd H. Bode Memorial Lectures by a 
University of London professor, seems to 
qualify. Professor Holmes analyzes the 
criticism of the public schools and of 
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teacher training offered by Arthur Bestor, 
Albert Lynd, and others, and shows it to 
stem from an opposition to pragmatism. 
However, Holmes challenges critics of 
pragmatism to “state their alternatives 
clearly and in detail. Moreover, if prag- 
matism serves as a rationale in a — 
way but is unacceptable, then the defects of 
American democracy should be stated.” 


The author shows that the proposals 
made by Bestor in his The Restoration of 
Learning are old European ideas which are 
now under attack in England. Holmes 
quotes the conservative British periodical, 
the Economist, on American versus British 
education: 


. the result [in America] has been to 
create a large educational middle class of 
men and women who, without ever com- 
ing within sight of being scholars or sci- 
entists, have nevertheless been trained far 
beyond the elementary level. Nobody who 
has had an apportunity of observing the 
strength and vitality that are thereby given 
to the American community can fail to 
want to build up a similar educational 
middle class in Britain, . . 


Turning to the problems of control of 
education and teacher education, Professor 
Holmes finds it curious that much of the 
criticism of “professionalism,” such as that 
directed against schools of education, is re- 
stricted to education, and he points out 
that “Arguments directed against education, 
alone of the professional studies, lack theo- 
retical consistency, and for this reason are 
unconvincing.” 


What Do You Teach Them in High School? — (Continued from page 153) 


ever, I was distressed at the leisurely at- 
mosphere, the wasteful tempo of the 
high school classroom—and a little en- 
vious, too. 

I am not sure that my colleagues and 
I teach any better as a result of our high 
school visits or our English workshop. 
But I don’t think that any of us will ever 


again be abusive or uncharitable towards 
high school English teachers, as we were 
sometimes tempted to be in the past. We 
are armed with a little better insight now. 
We won't so often have to ask our stu- 
dents in exasperation, “What did they 
teach you in high school?” 


SEE AMERICA’ GREAT MOTION PICTURES MAIN 
M-G-M's... JULIUS CAESAR tf 


and 


J. Arthur Rank's 
United Artists 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


READ THE FASCINATING PLAYS . 
freshly illustrated with action-packed oltiene from 
these magnificent screen productions in— 


Noble's Comparative Classic Series Net 
JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE QUEEN $1.56 
ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE BERGERAC 1.56 


Also 6 Other Titles 
MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES $1.56 
HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE HORIZON 1.56 
COMPARATIVE COMEDIES—PRESENT AND 

PAST 

COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT AND PAST _ 1.56 

SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 1.56 
IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 

HENCHMAN _ 1.56 


Write for Descriptive Circular 
‘NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 67 IRVING PLACE, Neo York 3, N. Y. 


easy to teach 
effective 
enjoyable 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


GRADES 7-12 


A unique program built around an experience approach to speaking, writing, 
reading, and listening. Flexible organization permits the teacher to use her own 
most effective teaching methods and to adapt instruction to the needs of class and 
curriculum requirements. 


NOW AVAILABLE, COPYRIGHT 1958: 


Third editions of ENJOYING ENGLISH 7 and ENJOYING 
ENGLISH 8. More than sixty teachers of English in seventh and 
eighth grades cooperated in the improvement of these already suc- 
cessful texts. Simplicity and readability make them easier to teach. 


THE l. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


249-259 W. Erie Boulevard Dept. 10 Syracuse 2, New York 


DO 
; 
BA 


reasons why 
THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for High Schools is breaking all records 


e Thorough treatment of the —_ areas of communi- 
cation—speaking, listening, reading, writing. 


Careful and logical organization of content with defi- 
nite progression from one grade to the next. 


Ample coverage of all the important elements of 


grammar. 


Clear and specific instruction. 


Consistent and varied maintenance of activities. 


Correlation of English with everyday experiences. 


A thorough testing program of pretests, check, mas- 
tery, and final tests in separate 64-page booklets. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, 


—— FOR THE ENGLISH TEACHER 


ILLINOIS 


Ceaching English Grammar 


By ROBERT C. POOLEY. This text 
emphasizes practical sentence struc- 
ture as the main purpose of grammar 
instruction based upon the theory 
that students learn to write through 
the actual processes of writing. The 
point of view is sympathic to the 
structural linguists, yet the grammar 


is presented in traditional patterns. 
The text attempts to clarify the con- 
fusions which exist regarding the na- 
ture, use, and outcomes of grammar 
instruction. It presents a practical 
methods for the effective teaching of 
English grammar from elementary 
school through the first year of col- 
lege. 207 pages, $2.50. 


Guiding Students In Che English Class 


By ELIZABETH BERRY. This text de- 
signs and illustrates methods of teach- 
ing English in secondary schools built 
upon the needs of students and based 
upon psychological principles of learn- 
ing. It makes speaking, reading, 
writing, and listening skills meaning- 
ful to the student, stressing unit teach- 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, 


35 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK |, 


ing and democratic methods. And it 
clearly shows how the principles of 
guidance can be effectively incor- 
porated in the English class. The text 
contains an abundance of case studies 
and reports of classroom teaching ex- 
periences drawn from schools in all 
parts of the country. 

438 pages, $4.50. 


‘INC. 
NEW YORK 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS OF READINGS ... 
FRESH AND EXCITING IN APPEARANCE .. . 
THOROUGHLY READABLE AND TEACHABLE 


LITERATURE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Here are books which develop under- 

standing, appreciation, and enjoyment 

LITERATURE of good literature. All the selections, 
OF ADVENTURE many by contemporary authors, are 
good writing — and good reading; all 

were thoughtfully chosen to make 


LITERATURE reading attractive to teen-agers. 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 


In these books you will find stories 
LITERATURE | that develop a love of America and 
OF AMERICA worth-while attitudes. Students are 
encouraged to read further through 
references to many other books. De- 
LITERATURE tailed Teachers’ Handbooks offer an 
OF ENGLAND enriched program of development in 
reading and complete lesson plans for 
the selections. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK II CHICAGO 6 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS | COLUMBUS 16 PALO ALTO TORONTO 7 


This text, long a favorite in high school, has 
been brought up to date in its new Fourth Edi- 
tion. Two chapters have been added — one on 
JOURNALISM “Careers in Journalism,” and the other on “Mass 
AND THE Media in the Twentieth Century.” New material 
SCHOOL supplements the chapter on “Writing the Edi- 

torial.” Recent illustrations and a modern cover 
PAPER design add to the new look of this fine text. The 
Fourth Edition book is ideally suited for either the high school 

course in journalism or as a guide to publication 
DeWitt C. Reddick of the school newspaper. 


New editions of old favorites .. . 


For the 11th or 12th grades. LEARNING TO 

| WRITE has earned in two previous editions the 

LEARNING reputation of being an effective and interesting 

guide to the fundamentals of good composition. 

TO WRITE Many kinds of composition are treated, from the 

Third Edition expository paragraph to the short story, including 
Reed Smith précis, talks, letters, and essays. 


William Paxton The Third Edition presents substantially the 

Basil G. Meserve material offered in the Revised Edition plus an 
important new chapter on the Research Paper. 
Changes that bring the text up to date have been 
made where necessary. 


— 
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